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“4 HAT America can act at times with such large generosity in 
_ the foreign field confuses: the mind of a neighbour who sees 
her, so soon afterwards, apparently caught and cowed in the 
_ irresponsible control of a group of Senators, as after the first 
rid. war, or following the raucous voice of even a single member of 
Senate, as of late. Above all it is the irresponsibility and incon- 
r of American action that the older and more mature nations 
difficult to take. As Sir Harold Nicolson suggests, it would have 
inconceivable to Guicciardini or to Machiavelli ‘ that in the 


tiated and signed by the President in person ’, and that they ‘ would 
ound it difficult to understand the mysteries of the American 


“average Britisher cannot understand mies as. he puts it, the 
nent of the United States should bow to- the noisy threats of 
cians. But the reasons for these constantly recurring un- 
bout the foreign policy of the United States at any given 
are more complicated than such an irritated—and often 
reaction would suggest. They reach into American colonial 
200 and 300 years ago. They are reflected in the structure 


outlook, optimistic yet suspicious, which ~characterises 
antially call students of the American Eonctitationnl structure 
Lord Bryce that the American Constitution is ill adapted 


four years, Senators are elected for six years, and Repre- 
two. One-third. of the Senate is elected every two 


Lag true at this moment, so ‘that aac dent Hicshawes 
: eres to get his programme through— 
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Fe = of American F oreign Policy’ 


919 the United States legislature should have repudiated a treaty. 


‘ican Constitution, not only in the division of powers but 


‘power of the States and in the life of the people which. 
flects. And they are, to a large extent, consistent with - 


t vigorous and continuous action by the executive. The Presi-. 


- 


eres By FRANCIS BIDDLE | = 


a rather difficult role while Republican leaders are lambasting Demo- 
crats, who are then expected, as sincere patriots, to go along with the 
Republican programme. 


Washington’s first experience with the Senate taught him a lesson. 


In 1789, following literally the constitutional provision, he went per- 
sonally to the Senate with an Indian treaty. He came out angry and 
outraged—‘ he would be damned if he ever went back there again’. 


Thereafter, consultation came after the treaty had been formulated 


rather than before negotiation. 

The feeling of hurt dignity was reciprocal. Senator William Maclay, 
of Pennsylvania, a Scotsman from a farm near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and a Jeffersonian Republican with a bitter temper and acid 
tongue, describes the meeting with General Washington in his diary. 
The President sat in the Vice-President’s chair. He said bluntly that 


he had called on the Senators for their advice and consent to some ~ 


propositions respecting the treaties. He had brought with him General 
Knox (Secretary of War), who was well acquainted with the business. 
The treaty was hurriedly read by the Vice-President, but it was almost 


impossible to hear any of it on account of the noise of the carriages 


driving past. The Vice-President was about to put it to the vote— 
‘do you advise and consent? "—when our Scotsman, realising that ‘ the 
timid and neutral part of the Senate’ were overawed by the presence 
of the great man, ‘and we should have these advices and consents 
ravished, in a degree, from us’, rose and moved to postpone until 
Monday (it was then Saturday). The President, who during his speech 
had worn ‘an aspect of stern displeasure’, started up ‘in a violent 
fret’, exclaiming, ‘This defeats every purpose of my coming here! ’ 
But he ‘cooled off by degrees’, agreed to the postponement, and 
withdrew ‘ with a discontented air’. It was now evident to the Senator 
that he wished ‘to tread on the necks of the Senate . 
will be left to us. This will not do with Americans’. On Monday the 
President turned up again. But the Senate, before ratifying the treaties, 
mildly amended them. History was made. The legislature had won its 


first test case. Senator Maclay was called by the doorkeeper to receive - 
a message—would he dine with the President on Thursday at four 


* A shortened version of the Shiner Ball lecture given at Oxford in May 
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tells his diary; then adds, in true Scottish fashion: ‘ it isa thing 
course, and of no consequence, nor shall it have any with me’, 
he went to the dinner. an 


Alternation in Leadership — 


Leadership and the exercise of power alternated pekeee the Presi- | 


dent and Congress. The first six Presidents exerted a strong initiative, 
' from Washington to John Quincy Adams. From then on, how- 
ever, men’s minds were turned away from fears of France and 
England, and dominated by the slavery issue and the problems of recon- 
struction which followed. The Spanish War, which broke out in 1898, 


ended the long period of isolation, brought the country in closer contact 


_ with European problems, and opened American spheres of influence 
in the Pacific. Steadily since then American commitments abroad have ~ 
increased. By the end of the second world war United States foreign 
, policy was at the heart of ag major bt Kop ora problem in Europe 
and in Asia. _ 

I should like to suggest two other reasons for the lack of co-ordina- 
tion within the American organism : state power and the irresponsibility 
of the political parties—those ‘ loose confederations of warring tribes ’, 
as Mr. James Reston recently called them in The New York Times. 
A superficial view is that with the immense growth of a national 
industry and transportation system that crosses state lines, and the 
corresponding increase in Federal legislation, the influence of the States 

is disappearing.. That is to. misunderstand the American instinct and 
outlook, and to judge power by analysing the mechanisms through 
which it operates without examining the sources of its being. The 
most fundamental distribution of authority is the federal system itself, 
which preserved and still preserves for the States the great residue 
not felt necessary for the proper functioning of thé new sovereign. This 


was not the application of a theory out of a book, or merely a. 


compromise between two points of view; it was intrinsically what the 
colonists were used to and what they desired to perpetuate. Primarily - 
they were not Americans, they were men of Pennsylvania, of South 
Carolina, of Rhode Island. The State, not the union of States, was at 
the heart of their political being. The Senate today is an assembly of 
ambassadors of forty-eight sovereigns. Local considerations still domi- 

nate their thinking and the thinking of their constituents. _ 

Professor Herbert Wechsler of Columbia University has recently 
emphasised with convincing insight this centrifugal effect which springs 
from the fact that the existence of the States is the prime determinate 
in national federation, preventing intrusion from the centre, Although 
it does not induce ‘ support for an adventurous expansion of the national 
authority ’, it does provide a federalism which to most Americans is, for 
Americans, the sole alternative to tyranny. Realisation of this factor 
explains much in the American system that is puzzling. The States 
indirectly determine the electorate that chooses members of Congress. 
The dominant point of view in the House is agrarian and not urban, 
although for many years city dwellers have greatly outnumbered those 
who live in the country or in small towns. So that presidential pro- 
grammes, expressed on party platforms, which call for an extension of 
national activity and are seemingly supported by the voters in presi- 


__ dential elections, are apt to die in the House, To this centrifugal effect 


the President lends the only centripetal balance, 


Causes of Political Irresponsibility. 

Political irresponsibility results from many causes: the provincialism 
I have just described; a tradition of political independence which may 
not have increased but certainly has not much lessened in our brief 


_ Mational history; and a tendency to apply more direct and less vicarious 


democratic controls, such as the election of Senators by the people rather 


“4 aS. _ than through the legislatures, a change brought about by Constitutional © 
amendment, perhaps an instance of what Mr. Walter Lippmann has come 


to regard as the degradation of the democratic process, I think, too, the 


ie corruption of the powerful city political machines, Republican and 
Democratic alike, now largely of the past, created in the public mind 


| @ more widespread distrust of politicians generally than was called for; 
and resulted in the rise of temporary political movements—virtually 
reform movements, protestant and idealistic—like the Bull Moose in 

1912 under Theodore Roosevelt, the present Liberal-Party in New York, 


ae -and the Americans for Democratic Action, which, however admirable 
their outlook, tend to block the sch a of greater control within 


the two major parties. 
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~ colonial service, the experience in ‘the difficult art of wielding | 


- which it needed so greatly when the time came. The American pub 


constant 
the Senate their duty to act as a respon 
__ his extraordinary influence within his own: 
that if he, gr if Senator Vandenberg, had 
not have had the strange and disturbing spectacle of | Ci 
leader of the Senate attacking the Republican President o re 
policy, and another Republican Senator openly challenging t Pred 
dent’s leadership, without objection from his colleagues until his repe: 
attacks on the Senate itself made it necessary for. that pes to Pp 
a mild rebuke to his insolence: 

It would not be without interest to compare the developmen 
relations of the United States with her neighbours to the slow : 
building of the British Empire. The differences are striking. Britis 
expansion was gradual, stretching over 200 years, and with it went th 
training in the ways of the world, the building up of the adm 


now concentrating, now distributing it. And even if in England a 
fessional diplomat was—and still is—regarded as rather un-Ennglish,4 
Nicolson remarks, the diplomats and other professionals dealing in td 
foreign sphere were let alone on the whole, and had time to create 
tradition that sustained and nourished the large aims of British foreig 
policy, and the methods by which they could be achieved. The large ai 
were simple enough, even if the means to the great end of a peac 
‘world wherein trade could be free—and not unprofitable—were oft 
complex, and might seem unnecessarily indirect or cautious | 
casually observant layman. - ’ . 


- its 
coxaat Purpose | By % 
The purposes and incidence of the oreteh policy of the United Ste 
for the greater stretch of its history were strikingly dissimilar. Americal n 
too, wanted peace and trade. But the British diplomacy and the Briti 
fleet supplied the first of these objectives; and, after half a century 
so, as Americans moved westward, their energies were drawn into | I 
unploughed soil, and later into developing their own demanding ho 
market. For many years, the chief object of foreign policy was to f 
Americans and American property abroad, so that foreign policy s 
like an extension of domestic interests. Although a competent f eis 


service was achieved, it never had the standing and respect at hor 


lived out of the atmosphere of international powers and pressu a 
which Englishmen had gradually grown accustomed over the years. 
was inevitable that at the end of the last war Americans, suddenly faa 
with the new gigantic responsibilities, so many of which had former 
been handled by Great Britain, were confused and uncertain, and th 
their confusion and uncertainty should be reflected i in the comer Hiv 
new field of international relationships. — 

I should like to draw attention to the increasing use, particular i 
1939, in the field of foreign policy of executive agreements. The pr 
vision that a treaty must be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate | 
produced the practice of such compacts—an interesting example of h 
the compulsion of facts moulds laws and constitutions. By 1944, mi 
than 1,200 agreements had been entered into by the United States, 8 
1,046 treaties, In the last fifteen years, agreements have outn 
treaties almost ten to one, a practice which, recently coupled 
uneasy and uninformed feeling that the United States was g: 
her sovereign rights by her part in the activities of the Uni 
—the Genocide Agreement and the Declaration on Human 
neither of them approved, were cited as examples—led to 
duction of the Bricker Amendment to the Constitution. Last 1 
Amendment was defeated. But it has been again introduced : 
being vigorously pressed. Probably President Eisenhower’s 
a desire among Republicans not to discourage him too mut 
ning for a second term in 1956, will prevent the 
adopted, And of course adoption by Congress is only the first st 
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Moseow Revisited after Ten Years 


By JOHN LAWRENCE 


Y first impression of Moscow after ten years is that people 
are much more ready to talk than they used to be, and 
much more inclined to listen to what you say. During the 
iE ten days that I was with the Christian Action delegation, 
Russian hosts talked more or less the whole time, except for nights, 
nich were indeed all too short. Ten years ago, 
uu could have interesting talks with Russians, but 
took time to break the ice. 
But on this last visit there was a big difference. 
he Russians talked away from the first moment, 
id we got the feeling that they listened carefully 
what we said. They tackled us about German 
armament, the hydrogen bomb, the Dean of 
anterbury, and many other things. We gave our 
ews firmly about all these things. The Russians 
sre often surprised by what we said, but they 
ver brushed it aside as irrelevant or insincere. 
me reason for this may have been that we were 
group of Christians talking mostly to Christians. 
it not all of our contacts were with Christians, 
t all seemed ready to listen. For instance, the 
assians asked whether the Dean of Canterbury 
as very influential in our country. We said ‘ No’. 
ney asked, ‘ Why not? ’ We explained that, rightly 
wrongly, he was considered to be a man who 
ways followed the line of the British Communist 
itty, and that for this reason ~most people in 
‘itain did not regard him as an independent 
tness. The Russians replied that a priest could 
it be a communist, and seemed to be genuinely 
tonished to hear what people thought about the 
ean. But they did not argue much. 
.My second strong impression was that people 
2 less strained than they used to be. At one time 
e in the Soviet Union was 
ce snakes and_ ladders. 
ou might be promoted 
ie day and sent to Siberia 
© next day; and then per- 
ips six months later 
ought back and given a 
mpletely different job. 
bw, I felt that people 
sew where they were. You 
id a job. If you did it well 
could expect to hold it, 
knew what the pros- 
cts of promotion were, 
you made plans for the 
cure of your children. 1 
not want to exaggerate 
‘is. The Soviet Govern- 
‘nt is probably just as 
thless as ever, but you 
ow where you are with it. 
The difference between 
élite and the rest is 
sing. Everyone has 
ough to eat in the crude 
ise. You can buy bread 
price that everyone can 
ord, and without waiting 
‘a queue. But meat, tin- 
food, and butter are 
by the purse. If 


His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow 


you have a good job, you can afford to buy these things, but you may 
have to wait in a very long queue to get them. If you go down the 
poorer streets, you will see people wearing the same shapeless, shabby 
clothes as ten years ago, but in the main streets or in smart restaurants 
you will see much better dressed people; and they have an air of self- 


Buying hats in the G.U.M. department store, Moscow 


assurance which is new to me. A number of the better looking clothes 
have a distinctly Viennese look. I suspect that many of them were 
bought in Vienna or Prague or Budapest. But nowadays there are good 
things to buy in Moscow, too, if you have the money. 

The official rate of exchange of the rouble is so high that it would 
cost you or me £200 or £300 a week to live at the only hotels which are 
open to foreigners. At this rate, one cannot afford to buy much in Mos- 
cow. But our hosts from the Russian churches understood this and 
pressed upon us the most generous gifts of money, on the one condition 
that we spent the money on buying presents for ourselves in the Moscow 
shops. I do not think that any of us were very happy about accepting 
these gifts, but they were offered in such a way that it would have been 
churlish to refuse. I quieted my conscience by thinking that the Russian 
churches have a great deal of money nowadays. All this money comes 
from collections in church. The Russian believers became accustomed to 
supporting their Church generously in the days when religion in Russia 
was going through difficult times; so there is now ample money to pay 
for those things which the Church is able to do under present conditions. 
But one has to remember that the Russian Church is not able to do 
some of the things which cost the churches money in other countries. 
For instance, there are no Sunday schools. Moreover, everything that we 
call charity is in the hands of the state, and the Church is not allowed to 
supplement what the state is doing. But that is a digression. 

During the war, Russian shops were often empty—and when I say 
empty I mean empty. I have often been into a shop with painted 
pictures of ham and sausages and caviar in the window, but nothing 
whatever inside. I remember seeing a queue one day in 1942. I went in 
and found that the shop was selling nothing but clothes lines; even 
that had attracted a long queue. It is very different now. The whole of 
the side of the Red Square opposite the Kremlin is now an enormous 


| gl 2 t 
“some exciting Hours there trying to spend mney 
been given. I did not feel inclined to ‘buy the clothes which 


sale, except for some excellent fur gloves and an astrakhan hat. My 
_ money went on caviar and vodka, long-playing records of Russian 
operas, excellent children’s toys, a little too like our own, peasant — -fewer, but even so there m 


embroidery, and little lacquered boxes. But I got so much of these 

things that I had to buy two extra suitcases to put them in, and very 

~ good suitcases, too. If I had had more time, I would have been sempid 
to buy some good glass and perhaps some modern china. — 

I have given this shopping list because it gives some idea of the 
things on which the Soviet élite spend their money. After all that the 
communists have said, it is not for them to complain if we are shocked — 
_ by this luxury in the. ‘midst of poverty. But, all the same, we might be 
making a mistake to be shocked. The cost of having an élite is a certain 
amount of pointless luxury, but the cost of not -having an élite—or 


with material progress. Some of them make it a sort of religion, and if it 


is a religion which demands victims, that only makes it seem more like — 


the real thing. If you want to see stained glass in Moscow, you must 
go to the Underground to find it. And if you want to see church steeples, 
_ you must look at the new skyscrapers, which are crowned with spires 
and pinnacles in a vaguely gothic style. But the trouble about this 
new religion is that it does not give people everything that they expect 
to get from religion. So the old religions go on and even prosper. 
Twelve years ago the persecution of the Church in Russia was. 
over, but religion was still under a cloud. The few churches which were 
_ Open were crowded, and there were enough priests still at liberty to 


‘serve in them. But the priests were never seen in their cassocks outside 


the church, and nothing was said about religion in the newspapers 
except to attack it. No Bibles had been printed for many yéars, and you 
could not even buy one second-hand. I remember well the day in 1945 _ 
when Bibles suddenly appeared on sale in the second-hand bookshops. 
_ They had been there all the time under the counter, but they were not 
allowed to be sold. Since then there has been a big change in the standing 
of the Church. We have been hearing about a new edition of the Bible 
in Russia for so long that I had become sceptical. But now there seems 
; to be no question about it: there is to be a new edition. The Bible is 
_a dangerous book. The Bolsheviks are right when they say that. So it 
is a big thing that the Government has erced to its tages 


Priests Among the New Elite =~ | 

_ Even now there are not nearly enough churches open, but those which 
are open are beautifully kept and crowded with worshippers. Indeed, 
the Soviet press has been complaining that the superior amenities of 
the churches, and also of public bars, are, tempting people away from 
the Young Communist League and bringing them under bad influences. 
High ecclesiastics like His Holiness the Patriarch of Moscow and the 
Metropolitan of Leningrad are treated with great dignity and live 
deservedly well. I cannot tell how priests live in out-of-the-way parts 
of Russia, but all those whom I saw seem to be comfortably off. What 
is still more striking is the air of assurance and confidence which most 


of them exude. One does not ask embarrassing questions, but in Russia — 


there is always the possibility that some of the people you meet have 
- done spells in Siberia. However, most of them behaved as if they now 
felt sure that whatever had happened in the past would not happen ~ 
again. And I suppose that they are in a better position to judge than 
_ we are. The priests belong to the new Soviet élite, and so do the lead- 
ing laymen: some of the best theologians in Russia are laymen. 
To all outward appearance the Russian Church is prosperous. Some of 
_ the relics of the saints have been put back in their traditional resting 
places, where pilgrims come to visit them with all the traditional piety. 
_ And so on. But is all this religion real? Is it perhaps an escape from 


_ reality, which is what the marxists say? Is most of it just a question — 


of custom? Indeed, is some of it mere idolatry? 
It is never possible to give a confident answer about the religion of 
a whole people, but in Russia there is a core of believers who have 


ie undoubtedly got hold of the real thing. And it is a pretty big core. 


_ The Russian Orthodox Church is much the largest church, but the 


y eS a _ Baptists, to mention no others, are also a force on their own. ‘They have ©. 
about 500,000 baptised members and their numbers-are going up, but 4; | 
see that is not an adequate measure of their strength. They take baptism — 
as ee; _as an all-embracing, lifelong commitment in a way that is hard for us 


to understand. Moreover, something like two-thirds of the: ae 


drift back later. 
_ pretending not to have an élite—is the sort of Government that Russia ~ 


has had for the last thirty-eight years. Most Russians are still in love Denes Ravens:  Lectut’s: GE: < " J 
a 


religion. When I was in Russia before, I found almost no t 
religion among the intelligentsia. I still do not think that there is mud 


on science and religion. We were told that these are now be 


not prepared to have it printed. 


_may_ be obtained 


‘church customs, § uch 
be counting most of the 


Apart from the ardent be ievers, die a gr 
Christianity in Russia. For i instance, nearly ; all the bab 
a while we were at @ service in =< ca : 


away from fe tes By the time eee are frames most ie al 
have drifted right away from: the Church, ara a dss pe D 
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The Russian Church is far from ‘tae! all we ‘areunedil: Phe 
needed to make sense of Christianity to modern intellectuals. The weak 
ness of the Russian Church has always been its lack of inte 


intellectual religion in Russia, but there are some encouraging signs 
Some of the new generation of university students are believers. 
few have even offered for the priesthood. Moreover, ones sees a © 
~ number of the intelligentsia in church. But the most encouraging 
is the intellectual quality of the people at the top. The men who ' 
the Moscow Patriarchate are highly educated. And the theo 
- college at Leningrad is an impressive place intellectually. It wo 
too much to expect the professors there to be fully up to date i 
scholarship; they have been cut off from the west for too lon 
they are alive to new influences and most anxious to cultivate 
relations with the western churches. And they have a very parti 
interest in the Church of England. Canon Raven visited Russi: 
autumn. When he got home he sent them a copy of his\ Gifford 


lated into Russian. This does not mean that they will be prin 
they will be duplicated. The Soviet authorities often allow dup 
copies of a book to go round within a 1 limited circle, even if re 


The Russian church people told us et they are looking’ fi r 
to coming here in July as guests of the British Council of oo 
They insisted that our visit was only a first contact. They v 
have said this unless they had grounds for thinking that 
Government wanted to see closer contacts between Russian 
Christians. The Russians have developed a sixth sense fo 

which way the political wind is blowmg. Someone put it like 
other day: ‘Russia is the only country in the world. Fakes 

are aay true *.—Third Programme i eae 


The B. B.C. is publishing a series of engineering. monographs 


Succes radio transmission and propagation, aa ‘all. yi 
vision. The first monograph in the series describing 

Frame System of Telerecording is now available, price 
It is proposed to myer about six monographs each year. 


Bank, London, ndon, S.B1. Cards of admission (price 1s. 
TO"Bolton Gardens, London, SW. fy Retell 
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The United Nations: Hopes and Achievements 


THE PRIME MINISTER on the tenth anniversary of the organisation 


EN years ago today* the Charter of the United Nations 
was signed at San Francisco. This was the climax of 
several years of work by the Allied Governments during 
the war. Our aim was to set up a world-wide political 
organisation and to lay the foundations of a peaceful world. The 
League of Nations was a brave experiment, but it had to make way 
against heavy odds. 
Its membership was 
always incomplete, 
for our American 
friends never joined 
it. ‘Today the 
United States stands 
with us and sixty 
other nations in 
support of the 
Charter of the 
United Nations. 

When we signed 
the Charter we de- 
clared our deter- 
mination ‘to. save 
succeeding genera- 
tions from the 
scourge of war 
which twice in our 
lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to 
mankind ’. We also 
defined the purposes 
of the United 
Nations, which are, 
in brief: first, to 
maintain inter- 
national peace and 
security; second, to 
strengthen the 
friendly __ relations 
among nations and 
to make other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 
and, third, to work for international co-operation, to solve 
*conomic, social, and humanitarian problems. 

Let us now see what it has been possible to do under each of 
these headings: First, international peace and. security. The 
ecision to resist aggression in Korea under the United Nations’ 
g has no parallel in history. Aggression was halted at a heavy 
st in life as well as in money, in both of which the United States 
re the heaviest share. In consequence of that action, the results 
of it for the future peace of the world are still incalculable, but 
€ courage, the significance of the decision are not in doubt. In 
ther parts of the world, too, agents of the United Nations have 
n posted to flashpoints. of danger. At this very moment, General 
urns of Canada, who is the United Nations Chief of Staff, 
ther with his truce observers, are working hard for peace 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbours. They have a specially 
lifficult task and deserve our thanks and encouragement. 

We have to face the fact that the understanding which we hoped 
vould endure between the Great Powers after the war was not 
Here, then, was a situation which could not be dealt with 
iy the United Nations alone. Other means had to be found. That 
+ how the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation came into being, to 


Signing the Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco, June 26, 1945: the Earl of Halifax, United 
Kingdom delegate, and behind him, members of the British delegation 


build up the defences of the free world. But there is no conflict 
between its aims and purposes and those of the United Nations. 
On the contrary, Nato, as we call it, is based on the right of indi- 
vidual and collective self- defence, which i is enshrined in Article 51 
of the Charter itself. 

Meanwhile, as you know, we have also been making 
continuous, patient 
efforts, through the 
diplomatic channel 
and by other means, 
to reduce the ten- 
sion in the east and 
the west. We have 
made some progress. 
We hope that next 
month’s meeting at 
Geneva will carry us 
further forward 
along this road. At 
the same time 
United Nations has 
played its -part in 
the difficult question 
of. disarmament. It 
has encouraged the 
use of the power of 
the atom for peace- 
ful purposes. In all 
this international 
negotiation we have 
a long way to travel 
still, but it may be 
that some measure 
of success lies at last 
within our grasp. 

As for work to- 
gether in the econo- 
mic and social 
spheres the United 
Nations has a remarkable record. Its technical programme has been 
most valuable. Great international agencies, like the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation and the World Health Organisation, have 
played their part and this country has made its contribution 
to them, not only in money, but in providing technical experts. 
The United Nations Children’s Fund is another example of this 
same effort. 

Not all the machinery we set up at San Francisco has achieved 
what we expected of it ten years ago. The cold war brought bitter 
controversy and frustration in its train, but we hope there may 
now emerge some more encouraging opportunities. It is certain 
that the United Nations will have a share in them. In the end, 
if the human race is to survive, we have to unite in order to use 
the ingenuity and resources at man’s command, to create pros- 
perity and not to destroy it, to promote welfare and peace for all 
the nations in the world. __Home and Overseas Services 


The Friends of Atlantic Union have published a pamphlet, price 1s. 6d., 
called Nato Is Not Enough: two approaches to an Atlantic Assembly by 
Donald McLachlan and Geoffrey de Freitas, with an introduction by 
Lord Tweedsmuir and conclusion by Alfred Robens. The address of the 
organisation is Roxburghe House, 273, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


* Broadcast on June 26 
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Changes in Oxford | 


URING the past week two distinguished Oxford Colleges, 
St. John’s and Trinity, celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
their foundation. Photographs of them showing something ~ 
of their dignity and beauty and giving them a delusively quiet 
air are reproduced on another page. They form a contrast to the busy 
provincial Shopping street known as ‘the Corn’ and the car park 
known as ‘ the Broad’ near which they are situated. To Oxonians new 
and old, and all who are interested in our ancient universities, these 


anniversaries are a reminder both of the changes in the city and also 
in the life of the university that have taken place not merely since 


the Renaissance but also in modern times. The traveller to Oxford 


today by train from Paddington will observe a notice informing him — 
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that a large business organisation welcomes him to Oxford. He may 
be an undergraduate in search of his first private life, a student eager 
to read some precious manuscript in the Bodleian, or a tourist who 
wishes to inspect the attractions of a famous university. But the 


industrialisation of Oxford and its environs is the inescapable fact. = 


No one has yet attempted to investigate how far industrialisation has 


_ changed the social aspects of the town or the university. A visitor to 
_ both university towns may note that the traffic in Oxford—in spite of 


the by-pass—appears to be more dense, though perhaps for that very 
‘reason moving more slowly than in Cambridge. If he goes to Oxford out 
of term, as now, he may notice that the absence of the undergraduates 
appears to make little difference to the outward congestion of affairs: the 
shops, differing scarcely at all from the kind of shops one sees anywhere 
else, seem as full and the places of entertainment as crowded. And even 
if such a visitor leaves the heart of the city and ventures out into the 
surrounding countryside, he is likely to gain the impression that the 
impact of industrialisation has been just as heavy upon village life; 
for many of the inhabitants who, when Trinity and St. John’s were 
-founded—and much later than that—were pursuing rural crafts, are now 


* employed at high wages in the factories of Cowley and elsewhere. _ 


Pessimists have been heard to express the view that the serene 
atmosphere of the university will never be recaptured, if it can be 
recaptured, until Magdalen Bridge is closed to traffic. 

What of the life within the university itself? The married don can no 
doubt get into his motor-car and drive away into a neighbouring village 
for rest and reflection. The undergraduate, if he has rooms in college, 
can pursue a studious or sociable career within its precincts. But for 
the rest Oxford is in fact not much different from the so-called 
Redbrick universities in that the students in ‘digs’ must make their 


own lives and what they can out of the pleasures provided by a small 


industrial town. The two main differences to be detected in the 
umiversity today are first the growth of science and, secondly, the 
_ changed attitude to sex. The arts, though they maintain a steady hold, 
are now confronted with a powerful set of rivals, ranging themselves in 
_ Jaboratories and research institutes, pursuing no ivory tower existence 
_ but keeping well in touch with modern developments. As to sex, the 
monastic life has gone, for good or for ill. (Even Cambridge has 


_ recognised the long downtrodden sex by permitting the opening of a 
mew women’s college.) No doubt the founders of St. John’s and Trinity. ti 
ee ee oe oe ee ee 
- industrialisation, the modern laboratory work, and the free intermingling 


"of the sexes. The clock cannot be put back; but has it not a strident 


aoe Particular attention centred | on Mr, 


_ conference, was quoted as saying: 


“recent pAnacers moves. Further, ag iar-h Rages oe 


taries, from ‘both: east ‘and a apropos of 


said that only one, not seven, points was needed: to observe the 
_ Charter and refrain from the use or threat of force in internat 
_ relations and from the support and direction of berth Se 
the institutions of other countries. ; 
* From the United States,/a number of: newspapers were quoted 


describing Mr. Molotov’s speech, as a re-presentation_ of the familiar 


programme designed to split and disarm the free world. The New Yori 
Times was quoted as saying that the peace which Mr. Molotov 
proposing in effect comprised the peace of subjugation which the So eta , 
had imposed on one-third of the human race. The Washington Post, 
Times Herald, after warning against exaggerated hopes of the Geneva 


. This does not mean that no agreements will cist Come this 
: ke even probable, that the Russians want some easing of t 
for a combination of reasons: their own internal difficulties, § g 


the moment is that in seeking a relaxing of tensions along the i 
“coexistence”. peddled to Mr. Nehru and others, Russia has : 
- relinquished her political objectives. She will exploit any - westel 
fissures and she will take all she can; and any Soviet concessions « are 
likely to be more transient than basic in nature. From the ¢ 
so far, at least, she is more interested in creating an atmosphere ¢ 
relaxation than in approaching the basic causes of tension. ‘ 


From Switzerland, National Be mead was quoted as commenting: 


V dence 


polars eotee e eaeee ov eet cake habs Sane 
stale taste. But Molotov abstained from all polemics and displayed 
moderation which one missed in the past. It remains to be seen wh 
his seven points mark the Soviet programme for the Geneva confe: 
From Sweden, Goeteborgs Posten was quoted for the reminder that all 
the show of Russian goodwill tended to make some people forget th 
essential fact that the initiative for a four-power conference came x0t 
from the Soviet Union but from the west. The newspaper went on to 
welcome the fact that the Russians have made no difficulties a 
procedure, and, noting the lack of a definite agenda, added: = Pie ig 


The Russians will probably feel free to spring a few surf 


clamping a taboo on problems like the et of the satellite cou 0 


According to Peking radio, the Chinese Prime Minister, aking 
at a banquet on June 26 for President Ho Chi-minh of North VierN mn, 
said the four-power conference held out new hopes of a 
world tension, but certain countries were still following ' ‘ap olicy 
strength’ in preparation for a new war. According to a Moscow | 
broadcast, ‘ certain So circles in the ~west’, paper bee? 


were seeking to present the success of the four-power co 
jocceras rcpt oeipanrt gin er eee nD 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR MEETING AT GENEVA 

[vOR JONES, B.B.C. Air Correspondent, spoke in ‘Radio Newsreel’ 
about the Geneva international air meeting which opened last Saturday. 
There is an unmistakable feeling of competition between the main 
air forces represented, Swiss, American, French, Italian, and British ’, 
he said. ‘It is all very friendly, but it is not forgotten that prestige is 
involved. Britain has what is probably the fastest aircraft here, the 
Hunter, and there are six of them. Then there is a formation of 
Canberras, the backbone of Bomber Command. Their speed and 
manoeuvrability have attracted the crowd. But there dre none of the 
V. Bombers. The Americans have 
Sabre fighters and, among other 
things, they have brought a 
monster B36 bomber here from 
one of their North African bases. 
[t has ten engines, six piston and 
four jet, and dwarfs everything 
else. 

‘France’s bid is a squadron of 
Ouragon fighters and two Mistere 
4As, believed to be almost as fast 
as the Hunter. The Italians have 
Thunderjets; the Swiss Vampires, 
and Sweden has sent the curious, 
squat Saab. 

* As for pilots, their standard is 
nigh, but there is this difference: 
the American and French fighter 
units are more or less permanent 
nerobatic teams; the British 
dunter pilots, on the other hand, 
aave made it plain that they 
want to be judged as members 
of an operational squadron. Not 
that they*do not give a spectacu- 
ar and polished performance. A 
rolleague put it in this way: 
“The British make what they’re 
loing look easy; the French make 
t look difficult ”. 

* At one time, further competi- 
fon looked like coming from 
Russia. There was talk of it, and 
-am told by Swiss officials that the American Air Force offered the 
Russians refuelling: facilities in southern Germany if they needed it on 

e journey. But, instead, they have apparently been content with a 
itrong team of observers. Whether they come in the future is not 
ertain, but, whether they do or not, this battle for prestige seems likely 
0 grow. It is bound up with the post-war growth of national aviation 
dustries, and it is worth noting that a front-page article in the Journal 
i@ Genéve rated’ France’s industry as third in the world—next pre- 
ably after America and the Soviet Union. 

‘There is a ground display at the meeting as well, and one stand 
hows the equipment of the Swiss rescue service that goes to help air- 
aft which have crashed in the Alps. Its doctors can ski or drop by 
arachute to reach the injured. Their lightweight kits of surgical instru- 
nents and anaesthetisers are displayed, so are stretchers that will slide 
lm snow, and apparatus like aqua-lung equipment to help rescue 
forkers to breathe during an avalanche’. 


LD AND NEW IN ISTANBUL 

westerner arriving in Istanbul brings with him a double mixture of 
antic and aesthetic legends,’ said JOHN BECKWITH in a Home 
talk. ‘If you are like me, you go with piled-up memories of 
medieval wonder at the magnificence of its churches and 
sonasteries, its court and palaces. These legends, memories, and images 
and dissolved, and grew again behind the seeing eye. 

_* Then, when I got to Istanbul, it looked at first like Leeds, or Liver- 
I drove through the grey or dirty yellow streets, 
bus at the crowds surging past with rather dour, 
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shut-in expressions, clothed in out-of-date western dress, or in 
“spivish ” suits of light colour and black shirts, it might have been 
Oxford Street or Tottenham Court Road. The weather, too, was 
English style: cold, overcast, and wet. And then I began to note the 
differences: the piles of water-melons outside a neon-lighted hotel, an 
old man crouched in a corner playing a single-stringed fiddle; in a 
narrow alley filled with Turks drinking raki and eating shrimps, a Negro 
contorts and tumbles to the beat of a tambourine. 

‘Later, the eye becomes more and more accustomed to the long 
view. The old city suddenly fits together on a spur. The rim of the 
spur is crenellated with mosques 
and minarets and the walls and 
kiosks of the Imperial Palace. I 
said “the old city”, and it is, 
perhaps, necessary to stress the 
point that it is the old Turkish 
city you see, not the old Byzan- 
tine city. Even Agia Sophia, 
visible enough, is disguised by 
Turkish revetments and minarets. 
And it is diminished by the copies 
of Agia Sophia studded along the 
spur; so that where was once that 
tremendous, flattened cupola 
dominant over the city, now there 
are a series of blisters on the sky- 
line, like spores on a fern. 

‘And then, on arriving at the 
Hippodrome, now a square like 
the Piazza Navona in Rome, it is 
more than ever clear that the 
thunder of Agia Sophia has been 
stolen by the Mosque of Sultan 
Ahmet. Indeed, Sultan Ahmet 
was so anxious to outdo the 
Emperor Justinian that he used 
to come, it is said, every Friday 
to lend a hand to the workers on 
the site. The result is difficult to 
ignore. While the Byzantine 
church is shored up in Turkish 
travesty in a waste land, the 
Mosque of Sultan Ahmet swells 
and billows in a cold, grey geometry to the arrogance of its own dome. 
It is difficult, moreover, not to admire this architectural achievement 
with its ripples of semi-domes mounting upwards and with a train 
of miniature domes bubbling round the courtyard. And inside you 
cannot fail to be impressed as you pad through the Puritan emptiness 
of the house of prayer. 

“A mosque is a house of rest as well as a house of prayer. It may 
also be the scene of slightly odd conversations. When I went to see the 
Byzantine church of St. Sergius and St. Bacchus, now used as a mosque, 
an ancient Turk, seated near the pulpit and reading the Koran, turned 
his attention to me. My companion said: “ He is very anxious that you 
should know that he can count up to thirty in French”. I smiled 
appreciatively at the old man. He began at once to count loudly and 
rapidly until he got to eighteen. He then stuck. “ Dix-neuf ”, I suggested 
tentatively from behind a sixth-century column. “ Dix-neuf, vingt, 
vingt-et-un, vingt-deux”’, the old man shouted and stopped again. He 
smiled, and looked at me encouragingly. I began to realise that this 
was a game which had to be played to the end. And until the end of 
my visit the mosque resounded with an antiphony of French numerals. 
When we left, my companion said: “He thanks you very much for 
your help. He says he does not get as much practice as he would 
like. Could you come back tomorrow? ” ’ 


THE LAST OF THE MIDSHIPMAN AT SEA 

The Britannia Royal Naval College at Dartmouth, which celebrates 
its Jubilee next month, is now training an entirely new kind of cadet. 
Entry at sixteen has been done away with altogether, and under the 
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scheme a cadet must be nearly eighteen before he can go to Dartmouth. 
This year also sees the start of a scholarship scheme, under which boys 
of sixteen are selected for places at the college when they reach the 
} age of eighteen. It is hoped in this way to improve the quality as well 
' as the quantity of naval cadets. FRANCIS JAMES, in a Home Service 
talk, described the college and how the scheme is shaping. 

‘Inside and outside the college the old relics are still there,’ he 
said. ‘ The figure-heads of past Britannias, Nelson’s rum jar, the photo- 
graphs of groups of cadets, one with a bright cheeky face, who later 
became known as Scott of the Antarctic. Little change at first glance: 
but look further and you will realise that a revolution has started. 
These new cadets are not boys, they are young men, with widely 
varying educational backgrounds. By the time they have finished their 
shore training, and become midshipmen, they will be nineteen or twenty 
—too old for a young man to find 
himself serving in the Fleet as a mid- 
shipman, among ratings who are 
younger than he is but probably know 
more about practical seamanship than 
he does. So, now, his first sea-going 
appointment is as Acting Sub-Lieut- 
enant, and the fleet has lost its 
“‘snotties ”. In future we shall meet 
them only at college. 

‘ And the atmosphere of the college 
will change—is indeed already chang- 
ing. It is more like a university than 
a public school already; there is still 
discipline, of course, but. far more 
freedom. For instance, the town of 
Dartmouth is no longer out of bounds. 
Certainly there is more comfort. The 
old gun rooms were stark and austere. 
The new ones are like wardrooms, in 
fact a good deal better than some 
wardrooms, with attractive decora- 
tions and comfortable armchairs. The 
new cadets must have somewhere to 
study quietly and privately, so the 
huge, thirty-bed dormitories are being 
converted into cabins, four-berth for 
cadets and single-berth for midship- 
men. They are bright, cheerful, well 
furnished. 

“What do the cadets think of this? 
They like it of course, but they have 
found one snag: several of them told 
me they would rather have the 
dormitories, because without them it 
is going to be difficult to build up 
team spirit among the different 
houses. That is one of the minor 
problems created by the new order, but as the C.O., Captain Crawford, 
says: “The new scheme is necessary, and we feel confident that it 
will produce officers of the calibre the Navy needs ”. But he admitted 
that they were all sorry to see the last of the midshipmen at sea’. 


FORGERIES AND FAKES 

THOMAS CADETT, B.B.C. correspondent »in Paris, reported in ‘ The 
Eye-witness ’ on the Police Art and Forgeries Exhibition now open in 
the French capital. 

* The exhibits’, he said, ‘ show widely varying degrees of talent, but 
some would deserve a place in any gallery. It is no reflection on the 
artistic ability of the guardians of the law to say, however, that the 
most interesting part of the exhibition is the one. devoted to forgeries 
and fakes. It is a fascinating revelation of human nature. One is torn 
between despair at man’s cunning and credulity on one hand and a sort 
of grudging admiration for the ingenuity and skill which can some- 
times be put to the service of deception. It is a revelation, too, of the 
extraordinarily wide range of objects subject to forgery or faking. 
Pictures, of course, have been used for swindling during many cen- 
turies past. There are no fewer than thirteen fake Mona Lisas on show 
alone, some of them remarkably good jobs, others such daubs that the 
_ victims deserved what they got. And there is an example of the work of 
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that miaster forger from Holland, van Meegeren, who completely de 
ceived all the experts with his imitations of the style of Vermeer. 

“Money and stamps are another long-standing attraction for the 
criminal mind. Sometimes, however, imitations are made in good faith 
just to show what can be done. Jean de Sperati, for example, can pro- 
duce stamps so like the valuable originals that only his honesty has 
stood between him and enormous gain. Proof enough of this is the fac 
that the British Philatelic Association recently bought a large collectior 
of his work, and some of the stamps in question are on show at th 
present exhibition. 

* Lace, books, autographs, violins, and even butterflies are only som 
of the other things on the long list of fakes to be seen at the Granc 
Palais. One of the most valuable objects on show is a splendid helme 
of real gold, weighing over one pound. It is superbly carved with figure: 
and scenes of life in ancient Scythia 
and it was supposed to have beer 
worn by a Scythian Emperor. It wai 
bought as such for a huge sum by 
the Louvre Museum; the Britisl 
Museum were interested in it, too 
And the fraud would never have beer 
discovered but for the confession o 
the man who made it in a workshoj 
in the Ukraine *. 


POACHING WITH GIPSIES 
‘When I was a child, in the eark 
*twenties*, said ANN INNES ME( 
in ‘ Woman’s Hour’, ‘ we lived in ¢ 
strange house made of railway car 
riages mounted on _ concrete-filles 
barrels which stood in a field on t 
of the hills of north Petersfield. . 
suppose it looked rather like som 
kind of encampment, and that wai 
why the gipsies who wintered on 
Hangers farther along the lane ofter 
stopped to pass the time of the 
with us in a way that they w 
never have done with ordinary hous 
dwellers. Also I had a mongrel dos 
called Bob who was a wonderful i 
stinctive retriever, and through him | 
became friends with the gipsy boys. 
“They never actually taught 
Romany, but it was soon natural fe 
me to call a rabbit a “ shooshie ”, 
turnip a “coggy”, to go to th 
“ sasto” for water and to sympathi 
with the boys. when they got 
“ cooring ” from their fathers. ~ 
taught me to catch pheasants with 
fish hook on a fine thread baited with a sultana. The end of the 
was tied to a stake in the ground or to a bush, and then we used to hic 
nearby waiting for the catch. As soon as a bird took the bait it starte 
to squawk and flap about. The art of this form of poaching was to have 
dog which could be trusted to streak out, take the bird—snapping tf 
thread as it did so—and whisk back to our hiding place with as litt 
disturbance as possible. My dog Bob learnt this trick, and at once 
was invaluable. The boys never let me have a bird to take home, t 
they gallantly let me keep any rabbits I caught. ’ 
“Moles were harder to get and more valuable. They have a 
keen sense of smell, and to fool them we had to cover our hands a 
the traps with a stinking mess made by allowing earth worms to rot ii 
closely stoppered jam jar. Then we had to find a fresh run and set 
trap right, and even then the proportion of catches was very small. 
‘Fishing, on the other hand, was too easy.-A bait of bread a 
aniseed appears to be irresistible to the wiliest fish, and we pulled th 


and scooping them out onto the bank those boys were 
slid the fish out of the water as easily as pushing a pat of but 
a hot plate ’. . 
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Town Building as a Social Activity 


-The last of three talks by SIR WILLIAM HOLFORD 


ENDED my second talk* with the remark that it is possible to 
plan only as far as public opinion will allow. By this I meant to 
imply that it is not only consideration of sentiment or of cost that 
impedes the execution of plans for towns, but also the principle 

if equity embodied in our laws and customs, When, at any point, the 
lanning system is recognised to be dealing unfairly in practice with 
wners or occupiers of property—whether they are individuals or 
orporations, private or public—amendment is pressed for, and usually 
ecured. But, as so often 
lappens when one tries 
9 conclude an argument, 
me merely opens an- 
ther. For what, in 
his context, is public 
pinion? What possible 
orms of public action, 
onsciously promoted, 
ould effectively result 
1 such a complex yet 
omprehensive thing as 
planned city? 

It is usual to talk of 
rchitecture and of town 
esign as social arts; but 
his is simply a phrase. 
is social arts we know 
ttle about them. Archi- 
ects, for the most part, 
ave had no _ formal 
‘aining in social psycho- 
»gy, although they can 
ppreciate a planning 
roblem interpreted by a 
dciologist. The kind of 
roblem that has a close 
earing on town build- 
1g as a social activity is 
rell put by Dr. Morris Ginsberg in his little book on Sociology: 

Society is not a mind but a network of innumerable minds, now in 
conflict, now co-operating. Particular communities of societies may 
_achieve a measure of unity, but the larger they are in scale, the lower 
_appears to be the mental level of the group taken as a whole. Clear- 
sighted purpose no doubt occasionally plays its part, and its power 
_of control may have increased in the course of social evolution. But 
such clear purpose is not common... 

Dr. Ginsberg is referring here to communities in a fairly wide sense. 
ss the scale grows smaller the possibilities of achieving unity of pur- 
ose, and even unity of design, grow larger. But even in a community 
4é size of a town, a ‘common will’ is most uncommon. Technical 
cers serving town planning committees and councils will bear that 
. Common action results much more often from the resolution of a 
ber of divergent forces, and then only by process of trial and error. 
weryone is familiar with the lively atmosphere in which a committee 
ill settle down to discuss the detail of a special case, while a debate 
' general principle or policy finds the members restive, and inclined 
» break for lunch. Thus it is rare for a series of consistent decisions to 
taken on the building or rebuilding of a town, in line with a com- 
nsive and settled policy of the kind that is needed to launch— 
still more to carry through—a social enterprise of these dimensions. 
It is sometimes said that the strategy of town and new town develop- 
t is in any case determined by parliament and administered by 
government departments concerned, including the Treasury, who 
mus become the senior partners in the enterprise. There is Exchequer 
ital for the New Towns; there are subsidies for housing, grants 
redevelopment and for roads, and many other financial con- 
and incentives. Therefore the local aythorities and corporations 
junior partners—should be more concerned with the tactics 
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of the local situation, interpreting policy and making programmes. 

But there is a great difference between developing a system of air- 
ways—like those of B.O.A.C., for example—or power stations, in the 
hands of a body such as the British Electricity Authority, and developing 
a municipal housing estate or a neighbourhood in a New Town. In 
the latter case there is not only a financial control but a detailed 
technical control from Whitehall as well. Layouts and types of houses 
have to be approved, and every land purchase, every building of 
importance, requires spe- 
cial sanction. 

The handling of air- 
craft or nuclear power is 
a business for experts; 
and they must obviously 
be given wide discretion 
in . determining their 
development _ policies. 
Housing is everybody’s 
business; it does not 
directly affect our export 
trade; but it concerns 
every voter and rate- 
payer and taxpayer, and 
responsibility for it is 
much more _ divided. 
Public opinion is ex- 
pressed in many ways, 
and it, too, is divided. 
Just because there are so 
many men with so many 
minds, assessments and 
comparisons of the jobs 
done in housing and 
planning — except in 
quantitative . terms—are 
difficult to make. 

Confusion of responsi- 
bility has an effect also on personal motives and rewards. Man as 
a social being seems to want security and also response from his 
fellow creatures; indeed that is one reason why men come together 
in towns. As an individual, particularly in his job, he wants to 
assert himself and craves recognition. This recognition takes different 
forms. The individual in an administrative office, the senior civil 
servant, the chairman of a local authority committee, wants respect 
and influence. The technical officer—the borough engineer, the planning 
officer, the estate manager—asks to be associated by name and reputation 
with the technical achievement he has helped to bring about. The 
architect and the artist need freedom of expression and ask for the 


Model of the proposed Park Hill Redevelopment Scheme at Sheffield 
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The state, as many sociologists have pointed out, is variable i in this 


matter of controlling the relationship between its parts. In itself it is a 


_ form of society; it is also a set of institutions for law and government oe 
and organisation. In neither capacity does it control every kind of social 
activity nor influence all human relationships—even though it may be | 


dubbed the Welfare State. . : 

In fact one of the most interesting differences between man and 
animal—both of whom may live distinctly social lives—is man’s 
independence of thought and opinion, even in the middle of his most 


social activities. Sometimes there is an almost spontaneous crystal- 


lisation of opinion which by-passes the recognised institutional forms 
of social action and directly influences the legislature. Public opinion 
at the end of the war seemed to be in advance of parliament in 

planning matters, for example; and the social and planning legislation 
of 1943, 1944, and 1946 was almost revolutionary. 

More often the individual, or the small group, will go in advance of 
the community, achieve independence of thought and lead a new 
social experiment. In a matter as complex and as permanent in its 


influence as town building, not every technician and administrator can © 


experiment. Ninety per cent. of them must follow the traditional 
methods of providing for people what they are pretty certain people 
will want. But the other ten per cent. might go a step ahead and 
‘extend the tradition in ways that are at present unfamiliar but may 
one day become customary. A healthy and intelligent society will 
encourage the unconstitutional ten per cent. as well as the worthy ninety. 


‘An Example of Vision and Courage 


The lives of architects and eternal such as Patrick Geddes, 


Raymond Unwin, and Walter Gropius illustrate the reaction of 
individuals to certain social customs and techniques and the way in 
which they have eventually changed them. When the Indian Govern- 
ment brought Le Corbusier to Chandigarh and gave him the major 
responsibility for the new capital city of the Punjab, they were not 
appointing a mere organiser. They were by-passing the usual 


_ administrative procedure that leads to town-building, and going 


straight to a man. whose ideas had influenced other people, and 


who, they thought, might set a pattern that could be followed by 
their own changing society. In this they took a considerable risk; but . 


they also showed the vision and courage that a state can ‘occasionally 
display. 

7 aa of this same vision was_ evident i in the Reith reports on 
our New Towns, made in 1946. What can be judged from the results, 
mine years later? I do not think the fourteen New Towns in Britain 
are a failure. In fact, measured in terms of urban investment, they 
are a success, and will become even more successful as they near 
completion. They will have accomplished many of the tasks that 
were set, including the provision of homes near their work for about 


500,000 people in the towns round London and 250,000 elsewhere... 


They will have done this in towns of limited size, surrounded by 
open country for the most part, and equipped with new and attractive 
schools, and—by much slower stages—with shops and leisure activities 
in scale with their size and function.. Despite a slower start and a 
longer unremunerative period than was anticipated by the Reith 
Committee, the New Towns, when handed over by the Development 


_ Corporations to “their respective local authorities, will represent a 


government investment that will show extremely handsome profits. _ 
This success is the type of success that a nurseryman might have, 
who, in an official nursery and with a government-sponsored insurance 
policy in his pocket, brings a tree to the stage of fruit bearing. The 
tree was planted from seed raised by the enterprising gardeners of a 
_ previous age. The New Towns stem from the nineteenth century; 
from the social towns and the ideal communities of the reformers, 
from imaginary Victoria and real Saltaire, from ‘ desirable residential 


districts’ like the Eyre Estate in St. John’s Wood, from Bournville 


Port Sunlight—most of all, of course, from Ebenezer Howard 


and 
ese Gants Ciy Dat, at the turn of the centary. Clarence Stein 


and Henry Wright took the idea to the United States and modified 
jt to suit the motor-car, giving us Radburn as an example of the 
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garden cities we have paren studied, why are Res called Ne 
‘Towns?’ _ =; 


to say that the only final answer I could think of was: 


_ As housing and as centres.of light industry they have consolidat 


a wide choice of jobs—which usually means residence in t 


-enable them to be located away from the large towns; 


journalists. Do people want—even in theory—to live in 


_they can all be overcome 


from the barnes republics, held at Sar 


him about decentralisation and overspill, about mere of th 
New Town Corporation and government finance, about m 
industry and people together and taking whole groups of fa 
London, by charabanc, to see their new homes at Crawley. 
about the Lawn at Harlow and the preservation of the l 
landscape, about the pedestrian town centre proposed for Stevenagi 
and the way that Corby was being transformed from a mining can 
into a town. I spoke of transport costs and the journey to work, : 
of many other things; but he was not satisfied. ‘ They look v« 
he said, ‘but what-is new in their conception? If they are 


It was getting late. My interpreter was getting desperate. I regi 
gi 

New Towns by an Act of Parliament’. If this talk of gti 
translated into Serbo-Croat and Mr. Dobrovic reads it, Id 
will forgive me for evading the point then and returning to 
It is a point that critics at home have noted, as well as those 
abroad. For a variety of reasons—some sufficient and some the 
—the New Towns have not become experimental grounds for new 
of living. Rather they are improved versions of the out-of-tov 
of living which were’ developed before and between the two worl, 


present positions, but have not attempted to break entirely new gr 
And in the social field their experimental value so far has been t 
institutions, agencies, and planning machinery, rather t 
indications and possibilities of social change. It is almos 
say that we are busy perfecting the suburb and neglecting the 

of the town. Pi 

Almost, but not quite true; for already certain forms of social 

and social action, not in any sense government-sponsored, ar 
trating public attention on the essential urban problems. 
growth and longevity are by no means just- statistical abstra 
problems of the elderly and the aged are real to most fam 
drift back to London is obvious; the struggle for higher edi 


towns—is keener than ever. Automation in factories, if it ‘com 


other hand a higher proportion of the total Jabour force wi. 
construction, distribution,” ‘transport, the service trades and 
which are well Rec Saeier 5 in” ‘the Sapesiaea st. iy 


Yet we do not know ‘whether ae town itself, as a social institut 
is any longer capable of being idealised, except by 


they want to escape from them? Do we value the city a 
or trust it as a form of government? We know very 
regeneration of the old towns is not going to be ez 
building congestion, the strong claims of preservation, 
construction on land already high in kes the ss 
industry, and the threat of the atom bomb— I these ar 


if there i 
and vitality of the town as a social institution. 
ago, before sheer numbers had altered the course 
and with it the shape of our ir 


by sociologists, we do. not relly know what th 


pedestrian “ super-block *. About the same time, Welwyn Garden City 


me of the new 


Jational Trust, the reaction of the public to the 


rgence of the self-inspired Barbican Committee with a com- 
sive scheme for rebuilding forty acres in a derelict quarter 


we BPS RE to venture much further as architecture and civic 
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f™~O far we have discussed what poetry is about and how it is 
m written, matters which apply to all poets at all times. In this last 
talk I want to consider the special problem of poetry in the 
_ # present age. The talk, I am afraid, will be rather gloomy. 

“Plato once remarked that when the modes of music change, the walls 
f the city are shaken. Perhaps one should slightly modify this—sug- 


esting as it does that a change in modes is the cause of the shaking. 


valls, this is to give art a greater importance than it deserves. Let us 
ay, rather, that a change in the modes is the first symptom of an 
nstability that will presently manifest itself in more. material and 
olitical ways. 

_ Those poets who, like myself, were born after 1900 are sometimes 


empted to wish that we had been born some fifteen or twenty years” 


‘oe Here are some birth dates which tell their own story: 


aac) 186). Yeats 

-—--« 1869 Matisse : ie 

- 1871 Valéry; Proust —~— \ 
1875 Schénberg; Gertrude Stein; Rilke; Robert Frost 
1881 Picasso 

1882 Stravinsky; James Joyce; Virginia Woolf 


«4883 Kafka 
-——-«1885 _D. H. Lawrence; Ezra Pound 
be 1887 Marianne Moore 


1888 T. S. Eliot 


Pise are the figures whom we still think of as thé. creators s38 masters 
f the ‘modern style’: none of them seems old-fashioned, yet all were 
orn before 1900 and had begun producing their characteristic work 
efore 1914. It is clear, then, that so far as the arts are concerned we 
re not, despite two world wars, social revolutions, economic depres- 
‘ae thermo-nuclear bombs, living at the beginning of a new era but 
a the middle of one. Poets of my generation and of the next, therefore, 
re in the position, whether we like it or not, of being colonisers rather 

n explorers. It would be as wrong-headed for us to attempt to make 
radical break with the style of our immediate predecessors as it was 
sht for them so to break with their Victorian elders. 


task is necessary and perhaps it is easier. We know who suc- 
n finding new methods of expression suited to the post-Victorian 
in sensibility; but we do not know how many there were at 
me who failed to realise their talents because they failed to find 
but who, if born later, when this way had been found for 
piight have produced excellent work. 
blems of the poets who came before us are still our problems 
are special aspects of a universal problem, how to live in an 
technological society. To begin with, it is technology that puts 
immediate disposal the arts of all ages and all cultures. The full 
of the machine in this respect is quite recent. My grandfather, 
_ could live in a roomy house of his own while I must live 
apartme t, but if he were left alone in the evening, he could 
I do. He could not ask ‘ What shall I do? Shall I open a 
transl of Chinese poetry? Shall I look at reproductions 
ep Or oo exe I put on an LP. record of medieval 


g 
ss and shopping | 


i ct ; 
lead social custom rather than follow it. The value at the present time. Faced as we are with the problem of finding 


s tried out in the South. Bank Exhibition -of 1951, 


> City of London—all these suggest that public opinion — 


loniser is a less romantic and less heroic figure than an explorer, 


tration of effort and resources, Aeoull be a social Sinai of palo a 


better ways of living in cities, some more imaginative essays in 
reconstruction, in addition to existing achievements like Lansbury and 
Pimlico, and Coventry and the proposed Park Hill Redevelopment 
Scheme at Sheffield, are badly needed. Without more examples to see 
and criticise and emulate, and perhaps surpass, we are likely to fall 


back on our present prescriptions.—Third Programme 


eo. .. On Writing Poetry Today 


Bf ‘By W. H. AUDEN 


This has completely changed the meaning of the word ‘tradition’. 
It no longer means a way of working handed down from one generation 
to the next. It means a consciousness of the whole of the past as present, 
yet at the same time as a structured whole whose parts are related in 


terms of before and after. Originality no longer means a slight modifica- 


tion in the style of one’s immediate predecessors; it means the capacity 
to find in any work of any date or locality clues for the treatment of 
the present. The burden of choice and selection, therefore, is put 
squarely upon the individual poet himself and it is a heavy burden. 
The same thing happens when the poet leaves his library and walks 
out into the street. He is instantly bombarded by a stream of varied 
sensations which would drive him mad if he took them all in. It is 
impossible to guess how much energy we have to spend every-day in 
not-seeing, not-hearing, not-smelling, not-reacting. What is worse, in 
addition to the energy it consumes, the habit of inattention tends to 
become so ingrown that we find it increasingly difficult to attend when 
we want to and need to. 

Even harder, perhaps, on the nerves of any kind of artist is the ever- 
increasing acceleration in the rate of historical change. The sense of 
security from which a poet can gain the patience to aim at artistic 
perfection is not so much a sense of personal security—the thought of 
his own death has often, indeed, been a stimulus—rather it is a trust 
that the sort of world and the sort of readers which will exist twenty, 
thirty, a hundred years ahead will be more or less the same as that which 
exists at the moment when he is writing. Lacking that trust as we all 
do, uncertain even that we ourselves will be the same people next year, 
the temptation either to be content with improvisations—to get some- 
thing down before we find we no longer want to say it, or to follow 
fashion (if one can have no faith in the taste of the future, immediate 
success is better than none at all)—these temptations become very strong. 

The contemporary poet who claims to be impervious te fashion is 
fibbing, though he may demonstrate its effect upon him by being 
defiantly unfashionable. Nor, however dangerous fashion may be, should 
he, I think, be impervious. Fashion is the reflection of the immediate 
moment; to the degree that the immediate moment has a unique quality 
of its own, differing from both the past and the future, fashion has a 
real value, though the quantity of value is, naturally, very small. 
Whereas the artist of the past could accept most of the tradition into 
which he was born and needed to reject only a very little of it, the 
contemporary artist has to reject the greater part of fashion as dross 
and only retain its tiny particle of gold. 

I suggested in my first talk* that all the arts are primarily concerned 
with the praise and affirmation of personal being: I am that I am; or 
of personal becoming: I shall become that which I choose to or ought 
to become. In both cases one should also add ‘in spite of everything 
against me, in spite of the forces of non-being, in spite of the tempta- 


tions to become unreal’. With impersonal being: it is what it has to be; 


and with passive becoming: I am changed without my consent like a 
thing, the arts cannot deal. The faves gation of the impersonal and the 


passive is the business of science. 


In a more or less static world where next year is pretty much like 
last year, most of the answer to the question ‘ Who am I? ’ consists of 
statements about my relation to other human beings: I am Saigon, 


* Printed in THE LISTENER of June 16 
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year is no longer like this year, and the world fifty years ago would 
_ Scarcely recognise itself now. My genealogy, therefore, defines nothing 
about me; even my present status says little because it may be changed 
_ tomorrow. I may still be king but the meaning and : function of monarchy 
é- will not be the same.” 


The: Dragon and the. Bomb — 


As to my deeds, the advent of the machine destroys that direct 
relation between what I intend and what actually happens—a relation 
which must exist if I am to speak of an act of my own. If I meet the 
_ dragon face to face and plunge my spear into his heart, I may legitim- 
- ately say I slew him, but if I drop a bomb on him from an altitude ~ 


Ff 20,000 feet, even though my intention—to slay the dragon—is the 
- same as it was before, my act now consists in pressing a lever, and it is" 


the bomb that actually does the killing. Again, if, at my command, 
10,000 of my subjects toil for five years at draining the fens, this is only 
possible because I command the personal loyalty of enough persons 
to see that my orders are carried out. If my army, for instance, revolts, 
I am powerless. But when I can have the fens drained in six months by 
a hundred men with bulldozers, the whole situation is changed. I still 
_ meed some personal authority, enough to persuade a hundred people to 
_ man the bulldozers—but that is all, the rest is the work of machines 
that know nothing of loyalty or fear—and if my enemy should get hold 
. of them, they will work just as efficiently at filling up the canals as they 
have just worked at digging them. It is now becoming possible to— 
imagine a world in which the only human work on such projects will — 


be the operation of electric brains, reducing the number of persons 


who can choose to obey or disobey orders to a mere handful. 
None of this, of course, says anything morally for or against tech- 


nology. It means only that the range of events with which poetry can > 


deal is very greatly reduced. There are some products of technology— 
_ kitchen refrigerators, for example—which seem to me an unqualified 
__ good; but however grateful I may feel towards mine at-cocktail time, 
I cannot see myself writing a panegyric ode to it as I could have 
written centuries ago to a king who at his marriage ordered wine to 
flow from the public fountains. A savage might still write such an ode 
if he believed that the refrigerator was a god who produced ice-cubes 
_ faster if flattered and broke down if annoyed. Since I am past the = 
at which such animistic beliefs are Lamas I cannot. 


From Public Figures te Impersonal Officials 
Before the coming of the machine, a great, perhaps the greater, part 


' of poetry concerned itself with what are called public figures and public 
_- events, with warriors and kings, with battles, the building of cities: 


great events, that is, in which person, excellence and power were com- 
bined together. But today public figures, however admirable they may 


be as persons, are first and foremost impersonal officials, and the good _ 


or harm they can do depends less upon their personality and the inten- 
_ tion than upon the quantity of impersonal energy at their disposal, and 


it therefore becomes impossible for the poet to write about them. As © 


for the public events, these now take place on a scale so great that the 
personal power of any one individual to shape them is very limited, and 
the personal experience which any one individual can have of them is 
confined to a tiny fragment which is meaningless by itself. It is unjust, 
I believe, to attribute the lack of patriotic or political poems to a 
snobbish lack of concern for the real world on the part of the poets. 
_ After all, what poet today does not know only too well that a political 
_ decision can overnight transform his existence? To how many of us 

- would the choice between living in Moscow or living in London or 
_ Washington seem a matter of indifference? But all of us, including our 
unfortunate fellow poets on the other side of the Iron Curtain who are 
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attempts to write poems about events, no matter how 


important they 
= May be, 10 which a poet is not personally related, are doomed to failure. 
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witness of the candid camera, and so forth. The personal cellen 
left for the poet’s Praise is today largely confined to private 
hero in modern poetry is generally not someone who wields po 
_ the general good but someone who, by resisting the pressure of 
Sonal powers, preserves his i integrity and remains himself. If. the 
of being i i j 


about events to which he has a npceaates relation, aware of the 
results of attempting to deal with anything else, he sticks for safer ty 
to some area in which he is sure of his personal relations, an area : 
as his childhood experiences, when, as a matter of fact, if he would tz cake 
the risk, he would find that the possible area of the persona is ar 


than he supposes. — 

The Over-personal Style pee 
Besides this tendency to over-restrict his subject-matter, the 1 
poet has another tendency which he needs to watch, one which i 
apparent perhaps to his fellow poets than to the ‘reading pub! 
tendency to develop an over-personal style and to develop it mi 
early in life. The temptation to do this is the same, fear of no’ 
truly himself. F can only be certain, he seems to argue, that I am 
_authentically myself if everybody must admit that what I write, 
it be good or bad, at least could have been written by nobod 
on earth but me. The trouble about this is that a person can anc 
to change; at any given time his being holds latent possibilities ¥ 
are waiting their chance to realise themselves. An over-persona 
no matter how authentic so far as it goes, becomes a priso 
which the poet cannot escape. I can think of several poets whose 
I find admirable but who make me sad, because I feel that they ha 
in them to go further but never will, for the style they have deve 
will not permit it and they will never dare break with this style an 
a new start. Whenever one’s first reaction to a work is not 
beautiful poem! Who wrote it?’ but ‘Oh! That’s y xX. One 
best so far’, one knows that the poor devil is in ee “a 


_A aie is pee a nation nor a generation, 
community, ‘nor a society, ‘nor these particular men, for all th 
only what they are through the concrete; no single person who 
to the public makes a real commitment; for some hours of 

__ perhaps, he belongs to the public—at moments when he is 1 no} 
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3 it fade should «My worm send has turned ‘eaten 0) fabek?. 
_ The bonnie bonnie bourgeois goes a-whoring up back streets 
- just the same. < 
_ The busy busy bourgeois imbibes his little share 
i just the same 
- if not more. 
_ The pretty pretty bourgeois pinks his language just as pink 
_ if not pinker, 
and i in private boasts his exploits even louder, if you ask me 
than the other. 
| While as to honesty, Oh look where the money lies! 
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Eisen: that all actions and words of the public are merely theatrical, 
id it is not surprising, though alarming, that the public instinctively 
worships not great men of action or thought but actors, individuals 
who by profession are not themselves. In previous ages the. power to 
act aroused superstitious horror so that no actor could be buried in 
consecrated ground. Today he receives state decorations. 

Moreover, it is not the actor as such that is worshipped but rather 
star: that is, the actor or actress who takes various roles but 
does not really act, since he or she is the same in all of them. This 
ws the public who identifies itself with them the double luxury of 
g at being different people and playing at being one’s ideal self at 


hing by those who know how to manage it. It will subscribe 
ousands of dollars to a cancer research fund or massacre Jews with 
>qual readiness, not because it wants to do either, but because it has no 
alternative game to suggest. 


Words to Conceal Silence - 


“01 nceal by noise. the silence and the solitude of which both members 
tly aware. Before people complain of the obscurity of modern 
they should first examine their consciences and ask themselves 


rrofoundly shared some experience with another; they might also 
themselves how much poetry of any Paes they can honestly say 
they understand. 
“degeneration of people into the public has been tremendously 
by the invention of mechanical means of communication, such 
s the high-speed printing press, the movies, and even those devices 
aie 

enable me to broadcast. Neither the inventors nor those who 
oped these media intended harm; most were and are thoroughly 
tioned ple who at worst want to make a little money. 


‘put at their disposal. Yet, whatever the intention, the 
effect of the mass media is stronger than anyone’s intentions, 
inherent in the nature of the media themselves.. Before their 
there existed popular art and art for the élite, different but 
way that two Sige are at fc. Athenian ak 
at Foie ak eit owe, s ut they know 
as mes as their own. Hippolyta may remark ‘ This 
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T The Tmperdoiel Maching?™ : 
But the moment the machine, which i is never tired and so expensive - 


same time. The public, therefore, can be persuaded to do or believe. 


_ Between any two members of the public no ‘personal encounter is 
le and the function of words is not to convey meaning but to — 


w many people and on how many occasions they have genuinely ~ 


that it can only pay its way by never being allowed to stop, the machine 


which is incapable of making mistakes, is introduced, entertainment 
becomes an industry and, no matter how well intentioned its leaders, 


the impersonality of the means produces an impersonal result—the 


realm of the aesthetic is no different in this respect from the realm of 
morals or politics—and the result is nothing that you can call art, 
popular or highbrow, but a kind of entertainment offered for con- 
sumption like any other form of consumer’s goods and to be judged p 


in the same way. The real victim is not the highbrow artist but the 


popular artist; the highbrow can still work as he did a thousand years - 


ago, because his audience is too small to interest the mass media, but 
the audience of the popular artist is the majority. This the mass media 
must steal from him if they are not to go bankrupt. The sad consequence 
is that, apart from a few comedians, the only good art today is high- 
brow art. This is bad for everyone: the lowbrow. loses all genuine 
taste of his own, and the highbrow becomes a snob. The only places 


where genuine popular art still exists in the world today are poor and 


backward and unindustrialised countries. In the others the effect of the 
machine on taste cuts across all political and religious differences. For 
example, the same kind of painting is approved of by all the publics, 
be they Catholic, Protestant, Communist, Capitalist, Conservative, 
Labour, Democrat, Republican, and though their terms of disapproval 
may vary—where one cries ‘ materialistic ’, 


they disapprove is the same for them all. 

We highbrow artists in the west are extremely fortunate. Not because 
there are not plenty of persons in our countries who would enjoy giving 
us the same treatment that highbrows have received in the east, but 
because, thanks to our political institutions, they are forbidden that fun 
—bless their bleak little hearts. 

This seems a good point at which to discuss the question of propa- 
ganda, for without the mass media and without the transformation of 
people into a public, successful propaganda would not be possible. 
Propaganda, commercial or political, might be defined as the employ- 
ment of magic by those who are not susceptible to its spells against 


those who are. Its aim, the aim of all magic, is to gain such power over — 


the wills of others that the question of their personal assent or dissent 
does not arise. Naturally, its task is easiest when its victims do not care 
what they choose. Thus the success of advertising depends upon the 
truth of this proposition: ‘most-people-in-most-cases-do-not-know-what- 
they-want ’. Toilet soap, for example, is something about which I have 
no preferences. I assume that the law protects me from being sold a 
product which is poisonous or which leaves me dirtier after use than 


_ before. So, when I go inte a chemist to buy a cake of soap, I ask for 


the first brand that comes into my head, a name planted there by adver- 
tising; if the chemist is out of it, I take without hesitation whatever 


brand he suggests. So far as soap is concerned, I am not a person. but 


a member of the public. 

But when it comes to a field in which I take choice seriously, 
advertising is powerless. If I go into a bookstore and ask for, let us 
say, the collected poems of Robert Graves, I do so, not because I have 
seen his_name on a hoarding, but because I have read and admired 
enough of his poems to desire his collected work. If the assistant says, 
‘I’m sorry, we’re out of stock of Graves, but we have just got in the 
collected poems of X ’—a poet equally well known to me whose work 
I dislike—I shall leave the bookstore empty-handed. 

In the case of a material good like toilet soap, the morality of 
advertising does not arise. But in the case of a spiritual good like 
books it does, for books are one of the means by which we acquire 
our beliefs and attitudes towards life, and there are some kinds— 


pornography, books which create irrational hatred of others—which — 


do harm. Rationalist liberals sometimes overlook the fact that, since 
human beings are born as babies, whose power to make moral or 
rational or aesthetic choices is only potential, no human society could 
exist for five minutes without the use of verbal and other magic; every 
mother, for example, employs the magic of the clock in 1 the toilet u train- 


Uk y Poem reproduced by permission of Messrs. Secker and Warburg 
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another cries ‘decadent 
cosmopolitan ’ and a third ‘ communistic *__the kind of picture of which ~ 
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_ mother will say: ‘No circumstances can arise in wad the ability to I 
control one’s acts of excretion is a disadvantage; therefore, the more — 
oe goings on in Westminster or 


If asked to justify ‘thet actions, in the case 


instinctive the habit, the less choice and will-power are required, the 


better’, In the case of church going, the parents will say, I think, 
. “We, personally, believe that the Christian Faith 


is the true faith, and that all other. faiths are false. But we also know _ friends. It was all very well for Yeats to write: — 


something. like this: 


that no adult. can be compelled to accept.a belief, true or false. There 
will come a time when our children will have either to accept or to 
reject the beliefs we have taught them on their own responsibility; 


in the meantime, what would you have us do—tell them what we © 


believe, or say nothing, which can only give them the impression that 
the matter is of no importance? ’ 


_ The essential evil of totalitarian propaganda is not that the doctrines” 
it promulgates happen to be false, but that a small minority take it 


upon themselves to regard the rest of the population as children under 
the age of consent and to keep them there, so that even if the doctrines 
were true, which they are not, people would never be permitted to 

choose the truth; the admission of any facts or any feelings which would 
make doubt possible are forbidden. 

_ I have gone into this at what you may think an unseemly length 

- because I think that the arguments of those who, like Plato and Tolstoy, 
have condemned art as immoral, the conception.of the artist held by the 
rulers” of the People’s Democracies, namely that the function of the 


artist is to serve the Cause, to be in line with history, are unanswerable 


so long as one accepts their two premises: (1) that art is a kind of 


magic; and (2) that there is no significant moral difference between | 


doing good and choosing to do good. 
_Leaving aside the question of the morality, one may say that anyone 


who tries to use a poet as a propagandist is very stupid, for of all 
people the poet will be the least efficient, since the formal nature of 
_ his medium turns every assertion he makes into a playful hypothesis. 

If he says: 


Thirty days hath Séefember, 


ee April, June and November 


the reader cannot help noticing that he might just as easily have said 
5 43 7, Thirty days hath September 


ie tye Faw April, May and December. 


- Dryden’s Presi poem, ‘The Hind and the Panther’, is an argument 


‘between an Anglican and a Roman Catholic, in which the R.C. has 


the best of it, but it is not propaganda. For purposes of conversion 


_ the arguments would be more effective in prose; in verse form they 
-_ become play; whatever the religious convictions of the reader, he enjoys 
_ the wit, the give-and-take of the debate, for its own sake, and the more 


evenly-matched the opponents the better,,and if he gives a vote at all 
at the end it will be to the cleverer of the two. 


Yet, cone or not, there are many States today where the authorities 


A Sparrow Sheltering under a Column of the British Muse r m 


Conceived first by whom? By the Greeks perfected, - 
By the Romans, the Renaissance and the Victorians copied, 


Almost from the first more massive than our uses 
And so indicating something more, the stone rises _ 


‘Into the clear sunlight rare for a London January. 
Why about columns does it seem always windy? 


_ Still, he restores this one to bare use, convenient 


__. For huddling between its base and pediment 


‘Where though the wind still ruffles him it is somewhat broken. — 


_- Porches are places of passage; and again 
To us they indicate something beyond; to him 


77 Its shape and position in the wind are the column. — ¢ 


i OAD A swhertas: tc baa <deefeer ae GAS wad adotecs 
“a See te ee re ie ee 


_ Say so, which permits one of its responsible spokesmen to d 
any kind of cheese is as good as any other. 


‘if very few people appreciate it, they remind the "management 


_but not enough about the ways in which they are alike. If I mee 


differences between us, we both sniff in an official world the smell « 


if necessary, to die, the right to play, ie nem to ip ne isnot rh 


hair may be eetingy 
poet, when he feels depressed 


r or Capit 
The Captive Mind, a book by Czeslaw Milosz 
happened to three talented Polish writers who 


The Muse is mute when public men : AA ESA 
Applaud a modern throne: 5 tity 3 
Those cheers that can be bought « or ‘sold, = Ne 
That office fools have run, RSP ae | coe Sahenat 
That waxen seal, that signature, — on 
For things like these what decent man eure 
_ Would keep his lover waiting? 
Yeats was going to die very soon and the future could not Frag 
But for those of us who are younger and know what ack 
us within a normal lifetime, there are occasions when every decen 
man must, with a sigh, keep both his lover and his Muse waiting, whi 
he goes off drearily to vote, and to vote against any party, if I may 


not that the nation can only afford an inferior ied of cheese, but - 


I said I was going to be gloomy, yet in the gloomiest aspect of th the 
present, this active hatred of the free artist, I see an encouraging sig on. 
Why should the authorities feel that a highbrow artist is importa 
enough to be worth destroying? It can only be because so long 
artists exist, making what they please even if it is not very good, e 


something the management does not like to be reminded of, namely, that 
the managed people are people with faces, not anonymous numbers; ii 
reminds them that homo sapiens is also homo ludens which, if admi ted, 
makes nonsense of any doctrine of historical necessity. ae 
We hear a lot about the gulf between the intellectual and tes m: 


illiterate peasant we may not be able to say much to each other, 
we both meet a public official, we share the same feeling of susp 
neither of us will trust him further than we can throw a grand piano 
we enter a government building together, we share the same feelin 
apprehension that perhaps we shall never get out. Whatever the cult 


that unreality in which persons are treated as statistics. The 
may play cards in the evening while I write poetry, but there 
political principle to which we both subscribe, namely, that among t 
half-dozen or so things for which a man of honour must be prepar ad 


least. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you a toast. I propose: 
and Lowbrows of the World, coET RE ate: Programme _ 


A 

* 

os dq 
é 


To éaqhuire of dic sctedienninty ae ae pt 7 
ee ee ne ee 


Crumbs to offer to'a necessity — Si aL 
Which they bochconclite so differently, Co: 


(He, alive not to limiteabut presences, oe ee 
Th gig for pst inc) RE es 
ss 


Skelton’s birds or Catullus’s, Or event. eh) See ae a a 
That paic whowe fll aged our wend eo ide 


Would mean nothing to him, for he would never 


Baime wink! “oi €: any 
But ows simpy tht his one pee ae 
" Shelters, rising into the native air 
Ao has hgh rrp se 
aga . eh 


Fee + “| 7 rt a el ee tees ih e = ie a a = Aa = _—_—." * _- al 
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Three Oxford 


Anniversaries 


Above, the chapel of Trinity College; right, the entrance to St. John’s College. 
Both colleges celebrated the 400th anniversary of their foundation (the former 
by Sir Thomas Pope, the latter by Sir Thomas White) on June 25. The 
occasion was marked by a joint garden party, a bridge having been built 
between the grounds of the two colleges, and by commemoration services 


Below, the University Museum whose centenary was celebrated on June 20. 
Founded by Dr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Acland, its design was influenced by 
Ruskin who considered it a triumph of the Gothic revival. The museum-was 
the scene, during the meeting of the British Association in 1860, of the debate 
between Bishop Wilberforce and T. H. Huxley on Darwin’s theory of evolution 
Photographs: A. F. Kersting 
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NEWS DIARY 


June 22-28 


Wednesday, June 22 

Dockers on strike in northern ports vote 
against returning to work. General Secre- 
tary of National Amalgamated Stevedores 
and Dockers resigns 

Mr. Molotov, in a speech at San Francisco, 
proposes seven-point plan to end cold war 

The Italian Government 
Scelba resigns 


under Signor 


Thursday, June 23 
Minister of Labour opens debate in Com- 
mons on industrial relations 


members are elected to Labour 
Shadow Cabinet’ 


Mr. Nehru arrives in Warsa 


Five new 
Party’s “ 


w from Moscow 


Friday, June 24 

Mr. Dulles addresses the final meeting of the 
full conference of the United Nations in 
San Francisco 

T.U.C. Disputes Committee hears com- 
plaints by ransport and General 
Workers’ Union against National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and. Dockers 

Ambassadors of three Western Powers begin 
talks with representatives of Yugoslavia in 
Belgrade 


Saturday, June 25 

Seamen, whose unofficial 
sailings of Atlantic liners, 
to work 


strike delayed 
vote to return 


Four Cypriots in Nicosia are remanded in 
custody, charged with preparing the 
overthrow of the Government 


Sunday, June 26 

United Nations at their concluding session 
on their tenth anniversary reaffirm dedi- 
cation to principles of Charter 

General Secretary of National Union of 
Agricultural Workers blames low wages 
and long hours for workers leaving the 
land 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
leave Norway at end of three-day state 
visit 


Monday, June 27 


London members of National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers decide not to 
return to work 

British Government protests to Greece over 
broadcasts from Athens to Cyprus in- 
citing revolt 


Tuesday, June 28 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
begin a week’s stay in Edinburgh 


Lower House of Federal German Parlia- 
ment debate bill to raise volunteers for 
army 


Canberra jet bomber flies from Ottawa to 
London in 6 hours 42 minutes 


18,000 men are still on strike in docks 
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Her Majesty the Queen with King Haakon VII 


of Norway: a photograph taken at the Royal 
Palace in Oslo on June 24 soon after the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh had arrived in the 
Norwegian capital for a three-day state visit 


Right: Norwegian children in national costume 
performing traditional dances for the royal party 
during their visit to the Folk Museum near Oslo 


25 


on June 25 


JUNE 30 1955 


fireplace can be seen a pair of thirteenth-century moken in the pekpeetd are two chests from Nonesuch 
Palace, presented by Queen Elizabeth I; and on the walls are portraits by Cornelius de Zeem, Janssen, 


Sir Peter Lely 


Mr. Molotoy and Mr. Dulles in conversation 
after the latter had attended a luncheon given 
last week by the Russian delegation attending 
the tenth Lea Nerd Fee ees the United  §;- Winston Churchill speaking after the unveiling of a bronze statue of himself by the Lord Mayor in 
: Guildhall, London, on June 21. The statue is the work of Mr. Oscar Nemon, a Yugoslav sculptor, 
and was commissioned by the Corporation. of the City of London 
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yf the England team, after hitting his wicket when 
*s second Pees in athe Test Match © 


The 22,000-ton Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Britain entering the Clyde after she had been 
launched by the Queen on June 22. The liner replaces the Canadian Pacific flagship of the same 
name which was lost by enemy action 


Left: a pair of ram lambs, the winning Dorset Horn exhibit in the Royal Counties Agricultural Show 
at Horsham, Sussex, last week 


“ 


O me, one of the main reasons ee hue disliking — 

people, especially the people you work with, is their ability 

_ to what’s known as ‘ come off it’, I find that ‘personally I can 

~4 -forgive people a great deal if only they’ll occasionally clamber 
down from their high horses: while as for the characters who hang on 
to untenable positions regardless . 
I remember particularly noticing this after the war when I was working 
_ with a bunch of Americans who were running a public health and works 
programme in a semi-tropical country. 


One hot afternoon, I was sitting scratching my way through a pile — 


of rubbish someone or other had wished on me, when the telephone- 

- went. It was the boss, the director of the project, from his room down 
‘the passage. He said:. ‘ Look Bob, I don’t 

_ want to disturb you, but if you’re not too busy ~ 
Td certainly be glad to have you drop round; 
there’s a little matter just cropped up’. 

Now I’d been working with him long enough 

to know this was all wrong. If everything had 

been going well he’d have shouted: ‘ Hi, Bob! 

Do me a favour, will yeh? Prise your fanny 

out of that chair, button on your skates, and 
get round here . 

When I went into his office, which was an © 
impressive apartment with charts all over the 
walls, the jalousies were down against the ~ 
afternoon sun in the square outside; and the 

ae director, who was sitting behind a large desk 

in the corner, looked somehow a trifle greenish. 

---—s * Pull up a comfortable chair and siddown. 

_ There’s a box of cigars somewhere ’. 


LS 


Worse and worse. 
“Well’, he went on heavily, ‘I got some 
good news. This organisation’s going to have 


the privilege of welcoming Dr. Marvin E. 
Stilzbaum. You know about Dr. Stilzbaum, of 


eo) course 2.” 

oe +>. Well, I've heard his name, naturally. But 
:.- I don’t . 

| joe Yeah. Well I'd better try and broaden your 
--—séperspective on him. The doctor’s a very 
; influential man in this particular field, Bob . 


And he went on to explain how influential he was. Stilzbaum, it 
K. Tiered: was one of those people who keep the world rolling. He’d sat 
on endless government committees and international commissions. He’d 
had an important war-time job, and knew his way round Washington 
and the United Nations and Paris and Geneva and everywhere else. 
: He was a buddy of all sorts of important people and—and here was the 
___ rub—he was an active member of the governing body which controlled 
our own destinies: and at whose meetings, I inferred, he had not shown 
himself well disposed to our project. 
‘The director finished up by saying: ‘And so, you see, both as a 
matter of respect, and because Dt. Stilzbaum’s authority and expertise 
___will render his advice particularly valuable, it’s essential we make sure 
a . huh, sure that during the—unfortunately—very restricted period 
; Tach Ss with us, everybody grasps just what kind of . . . that’s to say, he’s 

vi _ afforded every opportunity to form a broadly based and—and objective 
ee __ view of our progress here. And that’s right where you come in, Bob. 

"As you know I have a very full schedule, so I’m going to have to 
PA. _ depend. on you to show him round. And that’s about all, I think: oh, 


‘. x _ except I'd like to have you come out with me to greet him tomorrow ’ 
Tomorrow?’ I said. 
pee _ £ That’s right, Bob ’. He wiped his forehead. <Tomortow?. 


— 


Se KELLOW, “CHESNEY, os x 


‘you. If it wasn’t his watch, soe he was Samos his mewn 
up at the sky. 


. Well, I won’t labour the point. But plenty to see: men dynamiting great ditches through the marshes, _ 


olive groves. But Stilzbaum never failed to give the impress 
was contemplating a scene of unparalleled stagnation. He'd 


just how these fellows expect—when this doubtless very costly pro- 


_of the local official bigwigs, were excellent. Not genial, but 
- considerate and polite. Towards the end, as things were beg 


ties is crucial on a job like this: 


he said. ‘ Do as I ask’. 


. Huh. What time we start?’ 


i _ Stilzbaum turned out to be a tall man of unprepossessing physique. 
¥ “He had no chin worth mentioning and the outline ot. his Priscunnt, narrow — 


king at with an air of severity. One of his most. trying peas, re 


in oe was this trick of aces looking at something else, 1 


at our disposal, and we Comsat a lot of poems ae: The 


medical teams inoculating village-fulls of . children, ’plan S| 


fe 


several thousand tons of bog go sailing up in a huge black plume, 
hundreds of feet in the air. Then he’d say reflectively: ‘ Now I wonder 


cedure’s enka drain a level area by 
gravitation ’. ; 
; To which I’d say oenething like: 
you know, they’re pretty good at increasing 
_the depth of the cut; and there’ sa reasol 
outfall to the sea’ 


- end of his ‘stick, “Now tell me: “are “you in 
any way sualitics as a SOS or engi 


office, but I dee t seem to recall any | 
annotation’, — 
‘ ‘No, sir’, I'd say. “T'm not. But I w 
if you’d care to see a fen already drain 
this method. PETS growing melons 
now’. EEF ao 
‘No, we'll ‘tise to ‘the itinerary, | 
With your kind permission, I intend to 
pate just as little of my limited time as 
arrangements here will allow ’. ‘s 
By the end of the third day I'd practi 
had it. He was producing in me a 
mind I’d not experienced since an 
schoolfellow called Boyle used to m 
7 ,stand on my toes on a chair and sing 
thro’ the Tulips ’ while he flicked my le 
a wet towel. we 
~ That night the director gave a sort 0 
tion for Stilzbaum. While it was goit 
noticed that the doctor’s | manners with our guests, who inch ( 


thin out, he collared me and asked why we. hadn’t seen mor 
immediate neighbourhood. ‘I want to see more of the 

set-up’, He said. ‘ Sanitary services and so on. Never m: 
our responsibility; close liaison with government and municip 


suppose we spend tom 
twelve-mile radius of town’. 


I looked over my shoulder ad saw a couple of officials I 
there. So I said: “T think we could fix up a programme if 
you. The only thing is, I don’t want to tire you’. > 

That rather annoyed him. oa aes you let me | we 


He dined with the director ‘and his wife that night, 
him again till he’d returned to the executive’s mess to go 
knocked on the door of the visitor’s room, peered round, 5 
breezily as I could: ‘ Well, all’s fixed for meee ishtis oe 


* Jeep’s laid on for half-four. The road’s ) 
But of course if you don’t feel you can...” 

‘Stilzbaum held up his hand. ‘ That'll be 5 
__ Somehow, I rather liked the Jook 


pred 5 a8 
v5, 


< f a 


servoir, and knocked up the local mayor for breakfast—a 
r of olives, a piece of rank goat’s cheese, hard as a brick, and a 
ay cp of bitter acorn coffee. As we bumped back towards the town 
[ could see it was settling down nicely on top of last night’s old- 
- We reached the edge of the town just as the sun was getting warm, 
ind turned on to the municipal rubbish dump. The same locality had 
been used for the purpose since the Middle Ages and the thing covered 
1 sizeable area. I slipped the jeep into four-wheel drive, and, as we 
ground out slowly over the yielding surface, I explained that we had 
i small team: working out in the middle, collecting fly-larvae. I also 
sxplained that a representative of the sanitary authority was there now 
—somewhere between the old perambulator and the blown-up dog with 
its legs in the air—waiting to greet Dr. Stilzbaum personally. I said I 
hoped he wouldn’t discourage the man by skimping our visit. 

_ The next item was what is nowadays called a mental hospital. And I 
should make it plain that it had little in common with modern ideas 
ybout these places. In fact, it was a regular old-fashioned Hogarthian 
Bedlam, with no holds barred. And as Dr. Stilzbaum had only a very. 
mperfect command of the language, I was able to explain to the man 
n charge exactly what kind of case most appealed to our distinguished 
visitor, and then, at an appropriate moment, fade out. 

 Stilzbaum looked annoyed when he came out, but he didn’t say 
much. He seemed rather thoughtful; and we drove in silence down to 
he harbour where we had an appointment at a fish-meal plant; an 
stablishment that, I may say, passed all expectations. There was a 
ittle place where they extracted the nutrient oils . . . As a matter of 
act, I found that both there and in the glue boiling sheds even the bits 
Mf cottonwool soaked in oil of cloves I’d stuffed up my nostrils were 
mly partially effective. After that the sewage disposal works were 
iothing but an anti-climax. 

_ Then, just at midday, we drew up outside the big double doors of 
he municipal slaughterhouse. Stilzbaum asked what the place was and 
told him. ‘Ah... yes’, he said. ‘ But what’s the—er—specific interest 
—f mean, have they got a new and hygienic installation here? ’ 

~* Oh no, sir’, I said. ‘No, that’s really the point. It all links up with 
he fly control programme—you’ll see that at once when we get inside. 
ts a big place, though it may seem a bit cramped—has an output of 
wearly 600 carcases a week. Regular public health key-point. And 
Thursday’s always the busy day, so it ought to be well worth an hour 
T 30’. 

_*I see’, he said slowly. ‘ Yes, I see. And no doubt there’s an official 
a there right now, up to his knees in blood, waiting to receive me?’ 
_* That’s right, doctor’, I said. ‘A veterinary officer from the food 
lepartment. Keen as mustard: you'll like him’. 
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j es I see’, he said again. He took Sif his panama hat and studied the 
“inside of the crown. Then he said, without looking up: ‘I seem to 


recall that in a report you published you refer to a leper colony in the. 


vicinity. I assume that you’ve not been so lax as to omit that from our 
itinerary? ’ 

“No”, I said. ‘No, I’ve planned to go on there as soon as we’ve 
finished at the abattoir. Thought we might drop in for a late lunch’. 

“So that was your idea, was it? Now tell me something: would you 
be surprised to learn that I too have had experience as a bear-leader? ’ 

I made a non-commital sound. 

“It’s some years ago now’, he said. ‘ But for a time I was on the 
medical staff of a United States base in the Far East; and the authori- 
ties there assigned me the duty of guiding various pieces of brass 
around. Now you may not know, but they have, or had, in the Far East 
a primitive mode of recovering organic waste known as a nitrate farm ’. 
He paused. ‘Mind, I’m not saying you haven’t done a fine job. 
All I want you to know is that until you’ve experienced a Chinese-style 
nitrate farm, your knowledge of just how far this sort of thing can go 
.is necessarily incomplete. Yes sir, that nitrate farm proved on occasion 
a very valuable ally: the more so, I believe, because I used to take the 
precaution of concealing a small piece of medicated waste, impregnated 
with essence of cloves, in either nostril. And now ’—and almost for 
the first time he turned his severe, chinless countenance directly towards 
me—‘ suppose we don’t enter this insalubrious building, suppose we 
omit to take lunch with the lepers, what then? ’ 

“Well ’, I said. ‘I suppose we could just ... have ... luncheon... 
somewhere ’. 

‘Where? ’ 

“Well, there’s an Italian who has a sort of cellar under. the old 
battlements. Quite pleasant this weather, and I could telephone and 
make excuses from there. He does a very good mayonnaise ’. 

“He does? ” 

“Oh, it’s all quite simple, you know. One can get a lobster and a 
couple of cold quail—that kind of thing. He has a rather nice Lacrima 
Christi too ’. 

There was a long pause. Then Stilzbaum said: ‘O.K., I get it. 
After the spur, corn. Just lead, my friend, I’ll follow: only let’s get 
to hell out of here before somebody opens those goddam gates”. : 

And he was as good as his word. From that moment a child could 
have led him round on a ribbon. Moreover, when he left he sent us not 
only a very civil letter of thanks, but a copy of his highly favourable 
report. : 

= may be no more reasonable than being grateful to someone because 
he’s stopped hitting you.on the head: but all the same it’s difficult to 
dislike a man who really comes off it—Home. Service 
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‘Sir,—The talk on ‘ Law and Order’ by Mr. 
sttram Henson published in THe LisTENER of 

: 23 is one which lawyers will deprecate and 
d be warned against. It is an un- 


of the defects may be thought 
mmon v. Webb (1894) Chancery Re- 
11? (it is in fact at page 1 of Volume 
ancery Reports for 1894, and went to 
of Lords: [1895] A.C.1) was'a case 
‘not trespass, and on the removal 
ng branches of trees, and not the 


in the bottle after-all’, for the case was never 
tried on the facts, but was settled: however, the 
story of the finding of ‘no snail’ has had a wide 
currency, and nobody can be blamed for accept- 
ing it. 

Other matters are less readily dismissed as 
minor. What will be made of these statements, 
both made in the same talk? ‘In the main, 
however, the law can be regarded as known and 
easily knowable because in nine cases out of ten 
it is common sense’; yet it is ‘largely a fiction’ 
that ‘ the law is known in advance of any alleged 
breach of it’, and ‘the last persons in the 
community ever to be certain what the law is on 
any particular point are the professional law- 
yers’. Again, a solicitor, we are told, would be 
unwise to draw up his own will without ‘ con- 


sulting his unarticled senior clerk’. And ‘for 


every counsel’s opinion taken in any dispute 
there is always another on-the other side flatly 


_ contradicting it’. In fact, thousands of solicitors 


clerk, and thousands of Opinions are written 
advising that the other side is right. 
Then: 

It does not follow that the damages and costs 
awarded to a successful litigant will be enough 
to pay off all his own costs, since there is an 
official called a taxing master whose job it is to 
see that they are not enough, if expensive léading 
counsel or ‘silks’ have been engaged on both 
sides. 

The taxing masters are indeed concerned to see 
that the loser pays only the winner’s reasonable 
costs, and not for the luxuries or excesses of 
caution: but it wholly misrepresents their func- 
tions to suggest that it is their ‘job’ to prevent 
the damages (over which they have no control) 
and taxed costs from being enough to pay the 
winner’s costs. Yet again: 

It is true that today we have poor persons’ 
legal aid, but the required degree of poverty is 
so low that only the destitute can qualify. 


“ 


—_ OT 


ears : ution? 
ges. PAE will not multiply ee re there? are~ 
a Rai statements about judges which cannot be 
hat. overlooked. First, it is said that in medieval 
o times, ‘to ensure their integrity they were paid 
a. 20 salary but were allowed to keep the fines’. In 
fact, as appears from Holdsworth’s History of 


first they were paid salaries by the Crown’, and 
___ apart from occasions when arrears of salary ‘ were 
._ paid out of fines, they appear to have had no 


claim on the fines. The words in the talk ‘to- 


; ensure their integrity’ may have been intended 
een rs facetiously : but humour founded on double mis- 
statements of fact is liable to miscarry. Secondly, 


able that the law as a whole is more than a 


_ added that ‘many a Chancery judge has never 
% - seen the inside of a police court except from the 
doc 
imply, are so untrue and in such bad taste that 
it is difficult to believe that any member of the 
Bar (as Mr. Henson is) could have uttered them; 
they are also pointless, as some of the Chancery 
judges have all the practical experience of 
criminal law that comes from regularly presid- 
ing at Quarter Sessions. 

If the talk was meant to be funny (as some 
flippant phrases suggest), it is regrettable that so 
much of it should appear to be serious. The 
opening references to pride in our legal system, 
the incorruptibility of the judges, and the high 
standard of professional honour, were presum- 
ably not meant humorously, nor, one imagines, 
were the closing passages on religion and morals. 
The only safe course for the layman is to accept 
S23 nothing in the talk on trust; and lawyers will 
y know what to think of it.—Yours, etc., 

e London, W.C.2 R. E. MEGARRY 


- 


The Ruling~Class in Russia 
Sir,—When secondary education in the Soviet 
- Union is universal, obviously no one will be 
% excluded. If, as Mr. Simon’s educationists ex- 
pect, fees are abolished, then lower-paid work- 
; ; ers and peasants will merely suffer the loss of 
~~ their adolescent members’ earning power for 
tog three years. If fees are not abolished—and I 


repeat that there has been no official announce-. 


ment that they will be—then there will be an 


the cost will be borne to a very large extent by 


is ' the poorest classes of the population. 

a ‘These sacrifices imposed on poor parents may 
be worth while if they give their children wider 
opportunities. But will they? As I pointed out 
4 in my first reply to Mr. Simon, which he does 
me? not appear to have read with much care, the 
ez future system of universal secondary education 
y, will be delivering children to three destinations 
r —institutes of higher education, technical col- 
q leges, and technical schools. To these. should 
y probably be added schools for the technical train- 
Ss ing of agricultural workers from state and col- 
a lective farms. For the bulk of those who in the 
ae next decade will for the first time have access to 


secondary education, this will mean not an 


>: ~ opportunity of a better career but merely more 
an technical instruction to improve their efficiency 
ag as workers and peasants. This is of course a 
= good thing for the national economy as a whole, 
a and for the bosses who direct the economy. They 
Boe will be getting better workers and peasants, and 


passing the cost of the improvement on to the 
parents, who will have to support them for 
three years longer while they are not earning. 
If Mr. Simon believes that a secondary school 
on a collective farm in, say, Chkalov province 
will give the same quality of education, and the 


ia 


« 


English Law (Vol. 1, pages 252, 253), ‘from the ~ 


gn pointing out (quite rightly) that it is unavoid- 


single mind could ever master, the phrase is 


’, The last four. words, and what they 


= additional direct financial burden. In either case. 


u 
nection ‘and. every personal influence they have 


to get their children into the best schools—then, 
to quote the Duke of Wellatiturs he will believe 
mbes E 
_ Simon i blaridly seers in a parerabaas 


eae ‘ social mobility ‘a. term not strictly 
applicable to the U.S. S. R. since it presupposes 
a class-stratified society ’. The whole point of my 
talk was that in the U.S.S.R. there is a stratified 


‘society. It would be a waste of time to enter © 


into Marxist-Leninist scholastics as to what is a 
‘class’. The problem is really quite simple. In 


-terms of material comfort, power over others, 


; f life and cultural outlook, th cou 
bebe Pee sraiirtig: ap hse ht emia Ss Balkans. In contrast to Disraeli, who consi: 


- favoured the Turks, Gladstone never missed a 


number of distinct strata in Soviet society, quite 
as far separated from each other as the compar- 
able strata in western ‘ capitalist’ societies. The 
question is whether the opportunity to move 
from one stratum to another is greater or less 


in the Soviet Union today than it was a genera- 


tion ago. Since the nineteen-twenties there is no 
doubt that enormous economit and educational 
progress have taken place in the Soviet Union. 


The general standard of living and level of skill © 


of the urban population, including even the 
poorest, has greatly risen, though it is doubtful 
whether this is true of the rural population. On 
the other hand the social structure as a whole, 
which in the nineteen-twenties was extremely 
fluid, has become increasingly crystallised. The 
Soviet state bourgeoisie, which did not exist in 
the nineteen-twenties, is now powerful and 
wealthy, and is able to give its children im- 
portant initial advantages, in wealth and in- 
fluence and connections, which help them 
decisively in their careers. General economic and 
cultural progress is not incompatible with 
diminishing opportunities of movement between 
social and professional groups. In 1921 the 
Soviet worker’s or peasant’s child was held back 
by the general backwardness.of his country. To- 


day he starts from a higher level than his parents © 


did, but as he tries to rise he comes up against 
the barrier of entrenched privilege. 

Soviet society is stratified, but this does not 
mean that it is closed. In British society oppor- 
tunities of education have enormously increased, 
both during the last half-century (Mr. Simon’s 
choice of period) and during the last twenty 
years (my choice), but this does not mean that 
there is no stratification and no privilege in 
Britain. All that I am arguing is that in Britain 
privileges have diminished while in the Soviet 


Union they have increased.—Yours, etc., 


~ London, S.W.19 
[This 


HucGu SETON-WATSON 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
Tue LISTENER] 


Gladstone the Teepe 


Sir,—Miss Sybil Wingate’s talk on eestaclahane 
the European’ (THE LISTENER, June 16) has 
brought a souvenir to my mind. This, together 
with a suggestion which has occurred to me, 
might be of interest to Miss Wingate as well as 
to some of your readers, © 

Somewhere around the early nineteen-thirties, 
a Montenegrin business man, a compatriot of 
mine, who happened to be in London for a few 
days, called in my office and asked me to accom- 
pany him to Gladstone’s resting-place. On the 
way there he asked to stop at Piccadilly Circus 
to buy some violets, explaining that their name 
expressed exactly what he felt for ‘that sincere 
friend of our people’. (Indeed, in our language 


the-“violet is called Ijoubitza, from the verb 


Loubiti, to love.) He went on to say how in his 
infant school-days he had learned all about ‘ the 
fierce defender of small nations’, and that all 


“his : 
my “countrymen - 


~ House oe ep ic: 


a justice and of peace in those countries. 


_Seymour Stevenson, M.pP., Chairman of — 


Gladstone made ; % 


“seen, stands on the rocks of Montenegro. 
ready now, as they ever have been dur 


; uring 
- 400 years of their exile from their fertile plains, 


to sweep down from théir fastness and meet h 
Turks at any odds, for the re-establishment ¢ ze) 


_ The name of Gladstone was also ¢: tr 
popular amongst _ the other peoples of | 


opportunity to denounce their oppression of t a 
smaller nations. The following letter, whic 
on January 19, 1897, he addressed to Francis 


Council of the Byron Society, vividly show 
Gladstone’s abhorrence of tyranny and injustic 
as well as his sincere desire to help the wea 
and defenceless: 
The hopelessness of Turkish Governmer 
should make me witness with delight its bei 
swept out of the countries which it tortures. 
‘Next to the Ottoman Government nothing c: 

be more deplorable and blameworthy tha 
jealousies between Greek and Slav, and plans b 
the States already existing for appropriating t 
territory. Why not Macedonia for Macedo 
as well as Bulgaria for Bulgarians and Serbia 
Serbians? And if they are all small and wea 
let them bind themselves together for defen: 
that they may not be scarred by others 
great or small; which would probably b 
effect of their quarrelling among themselves. 
As. is known, circumstances were later to | 
the Balkan peoples to follow his advice and, 
1912, by their united efforts, the ‘Turks wer 
banished from Europe. 4 
It is almost certain that the present generati 

in south-eastern Europe is less informed » 
was my own of what we all owe to this ¢ 
champion of liberty. That is why I woul 
suggest that a work should be Prepared—say, by b 
the British Council, or any other suitable insté 
tution—which would set forth Gladstone’s 
political and diplomatic activities in favours 
‘these countries. —Yours, etc., 4 
Geneva — PAUL Popovic” 
Former Minister Plenipotentiary ig Monten 


Private Reports ‘Sunday 
Sir,—Though apparently mine was a you 
generation than that of Mr. Donald Boyd, 
“Private Report: Sunday’ (THE L 
June 23) recalls happy Sabbath memori 
enable me to jog his memory about the ir 
of his ‘jolly sort of hymn’. It ran: ‘ Goodby 
goodbye, we will be kind and true ’, ich 
repeated until it soared into a final, hi 
crescendo. This was the usual valedictory 
of Nonconformist Sunday schools such as th 
I knew in Liverpool about forty year I 
how the liberated city-bred Sparrows 
their cage! ; 

Mention of the hymn for the collectic | 
the pennies dropping’, conjures again t 
ritual of half-forgotten Sunday r 
boy and girl stood out blushing de 
front of the whole Sunday Sch and h 
upright with sticky fingers a tall, \ 
Selection for this task was accounted 
coveted privilege. A pianist of the brisk, 
sort banged out the notes on the unt 
and singing seweae in prtiog suits 


ping pennies or i 


ek "Then we Siesidicred ihe copper- 
aden vases to the bewhiskered Sunday School 
uperintendent pen rejoining the common 
ee 


‘London, N13 


The Classic Anthology’ 


- Sir,—I find some difficulty in understanding 
yhat your reviewer of the Classic Anthology 
lefined by Confucius (THE LisTENER, June 23) 
s trying to say. He seems to imply on the one 
and that the poetry is so good that we need 
ot bother about the relationship it bears to the 
iginal; on the other hand he recommends us 
© go to Pound if we want to. see the Odes as 
a body of literature which is still alive, as 
Sonfucian scripture’. The ingenious distinction 
yetween ‘ scriptural’ and ‘historical ’ translation 
vas originally made by Waley, of course. (Your 
eviewer might have mentioned this among his 
yther, more frigid, references to that great trans- 
ator.) But it is certainly not true that Pound’s 
translation of the Odes is a scriptural one— 
xcept in so far as it sometimes incorporates 
nistranslations of the Confucian commentary 
nto the text. If anything, the scholars have been 
oo timid of the great poet to deal as peremp- 
orily as they would in the case of a fellow- 
jrudge with the translator. Let me say, then, 
hat when a famous poet offers what purports 
© be an English rendering of foreign verse, it is 


acres: etc., 
ALBERT EUSTANCE 


ubjects covered or the extent of their authority. 
The choice is in the discretion of the President. 
it is probable that, in the nation’s present mood, 
he President will hesitate to take a new or 
srecipitate ‘line’ in the field of foreign policy 
vithout some expression of approval from Con- 
ress. The advantages of such approval are 
ibvious where the threat of war—general or 
mited—is in the offing. Congress will go along, 
here it is told by the President that the step 
s for the nation’s security. 
This tendency is well illustrated in the recent 
‘ormosa Declaration. It was a very unusual 
squest for a President to make—a demand that 
jongress, without a declaration of war, back 
m. should he feel called on to wage war. Con- 
i eee he probably could have exercised 
at power without Congressional approval, as 
d President Truman in Korea. The limits of 
» power have been hotly disputed, and it is 
ifficult to see how they can be defined, par- 
ct larly in modern war. In the private dis- 
of the Formosa resolution many Demo- 
atic Senators were opposed to its passage with- 
t further clarification, yet felt that they should 


Bee: their objections. 
s has never refused to back the Presi- 
on on a Se Taeationi of war—there, the execu- 
thas proved to be supreme. And in those 
n s-term programmes, such as relief to Euro- 
1 couhtries under the Marshall Plan, which 
eect by a series of agreements approved 
ress, the «het bigs is essential, as the 
ure. can Sond expected to vote the 
; ‘appropriations to carry out a policy in 
nich een ved 20 voice, and has been in- 
ly a step or two ahead of the public. 


4 sions 


of some incidental interest and not at all in- 
decent to inquire whether it is a good or bad 
translation. Pound’s Classic Anthology, what- 
ever else it may be besides, is a huge and awe- 
inspiring monument of mistranslation. To talk 
of slips and howlers as though only niggling 
pedantry could discern them is grossly decep- 
tive; and to affirm with a critic’s authority that 
one translation is better than another on the sole 
grounds that you enjoyed reading it more is a 
kind of pedantry more fearsome than the 
scholar’s, 


Oxford 


Yours, etc., 
Davin HAWKES 


St. Boniface: the Apostle of Germany 

Sir,—Remarking on the relief carving ‘ St. 
Boniface embarking on a voyage’ which is in 
Exeter Cathedral, S. C. Carpenter says (THE 
LISTENER, June 16) that it represents ‘ St. Boni- 
face setting out on his first voyage from London 

. . in a tiny boat which would infallibly have 
been wrecked in about five minutes’. This panel 
(like many other panels and paintings from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century) is a literally 
recorded scene from a miracle play. The scaled- 
down boat like Hell’s mouth and the Mansions 
permitted a close synthesis which the artists 
adopted from the players, and the convention 
only died when the mansions and the pictures 
were subjected to the mechanics of Italian per- 
spective. 


(continued from page 1142) 


That naturally leads me to say a word about 
bi-partisanship. When can it be used? with what 
success? And does such a practice dilute the 
executive programme so that it is no longer 
clear and vigorous, but now bears the imprint 
of the political stamp so destructive to unity 
among the powers of our western world? 

Bi-partisanship, the effort to close ranks where 
foreign policy is concerned at the water’s edge, 
as the late Senator Vandenberg put it, is not new 
in American political life. But the sharp division 
seems a doubtful one, for domestic and foreign 
fields now overlap in so many ways that often 
they cannot be distinguished. Matters of taxa- 
tion, of tariff, of the use of the armed forces 
abroad, move across the water and back. It is 
difficult to describe the form that successful 
co-operation takes because, as Englishmen in- 
stinctively know, it results from the informal 
relation of the men involved. Nor need political 
differences be a bar. A writer in The New York 
Times, in a recent article on Senator Walter 
George, the highly influential Democratic Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said that Secretary of State Dulles lunched 
with him once a week when he was in Washing- 
ton. 

I have perhaps over-emphasised the weak- 
nesses of our Constitutional and Congressional 
system in coping with these immense world 
problems, and I am inclined to think that we 
would learn more by studying the occasions 
when action by the President and Congress has 
been close and effective. The tragic failures of 
American diplomacy after the first world war 
cannot be accounted for solely by the opposition 
of a group of obstinate and vindictive Senators, 
disloyal to their own President. President 
Wilson’s temperament—idealistic and obstinate 
—also made co-operation difficult. As Harold 
Nicolson suggests, he ‘ shared with Robespierre 
the hallucination that there existed some mystic 
bond between himself and “The People” ’ and 
possessed ‘the gift of giving to commonplace 


> ee a 
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The sculptor may have seen the life of St. 
Boniface enacted at Exeter or he may have con- 
structed the panel from recollections of similiar 
scenes. The boat represents a full-sized ship 
just as the scale-model engine on ‘the scenic 
railway represents a full-sized locomotive, But 
whereas the large engine driver destroys the 
rather laboured and pointless illusion, the syn- 
thesis of players and ship in medieval art is 
entirely acceptable, both for its plastic validity 
and the intensity of its symbolism.—Yours, etc., 

Farnham DENNIS GRAFTON 


The ‘New Babylon 


Sir,—There are also good examples of 
‘healthy, vigorous style’ in-west German towns. 
Here in Munster, besides a limited and cautious 
venture into ‘modern’ building, every attempt 
has been made to pitch roofs as high’as possible, 
to face as many facades as possible with 
expensive old-fashioned stone, to re-create in 
fact something of the traditional town. For this, 
living space has been sacrificed, and the ability 
to hear your neighbour increased, But this is a 
town which is not living at high pressure and 
can afford such luxuries. 

Professor Barraclough’s remarks about 
modern Germany (THE LISTENER, June 9) may 
be interesting, but they are far too general to 
afford any reliable or substantial critique. 

Yours, etc., 


Minster P, :C; CoLrmER 


The Control of American Foreign Policy 


ideas the resonance and authority of biblical sen- 
tences’. But against this example of American 
international irresponsibility should be set the 
leading role that the United States took in the 
organisation of the United Nations, which the 
Senate ratified on August 8, 1945, by a vote of 
eighty-nine to two. The same great issues were 
at stake. But the difference lay in the outstand- 
ing co-operation between President Roosevelt 
and Congress in this second attempt to build an 
international machinery for peace. From the 
beginning, Congress was thoroughly and con- 
stantly informed of the shape that the union 
was taking in the minds of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull. 

All of this manoeuvring, you might say, seems 
an unnecessary ‘waste of time. Why not take 
foreign policy out of politics, as the United 
States did in 1944, and build the non-partisan 
tradition and fight for it until it sticks? An 
admirable ideal: but a very great change would 
have to be made in the thinking of the American 
people before non-partisanship in foreign policy 
could be the rule even if there were numerous 
exceptions. Meanwhile, the bi-partisan approach 
can, aS history shows, be achieved when skilful 
leadership is used, and Congress and the people 
are given the facts as early as possible and in 
generous measure. 

That constitutional changes are difficult—we 
are as conservative as you in that regard, almost 
—does not mean that they cannot be adopted, 
when the time is ripe and the people are ready. 
If I thought that this great struggle between the 
powers who, on the whole, live by the light of 
Christian and democratic concepts and the to- 
talitarians was going to be settled in the next 
handful of years, I should be sceptical about the 
chance for orderly reforms in our democratic 
machinery, changes which require experience, 
education, and, above all, time. But I think the 
competition of power—and ideas are an aspect 
of power—will be slow and long. 

—Third Programme 


Reconstructing an Ancient Civilisation 


CLAUDE SCHAEFFER 


ROM October to December last year we carried out the 

eighteenth season of excavations at Ras Shamra, the site of 

the ancient city of Ugarit on the coast of northern Syria. 

With the exception of the war years we have been digging up 
this city since 1929. That makes about twenty-five years. Every year 
I report my discoveries to the 
Académie des Inscriptions, and I 
am now giving the gist of the 
report I have just made. 

Ugarit was inhabited from 
before 3000 B.c. till its final 
destruction at about 1200 B.c. It 
was a harbour town and about 
1900 B.c. became the capital of a 
Canaanite or proto-Phoenician 
kingdom. During the last cen- 
turies of the second millennium 
B.C., with which at present we are 
chiefly concerned, its inhabitants 
wrote their own Canaanite lan- 
guage, which we call Ugaritic, in 
an alphabetic script, the earliest 
alphabet known to us. Like some 
other countries at this time they 
also used Babylonian, written in 
the old syllabic script of Meso- 
potamia, for most of the im- 
portant state documents. They 
were in close relations with the 
Pharaohs of Egypt to the south 
of Ugarit on the one hand, and 
on the other with the Kings of 
the Hittites, whose capital was 
to the north at Boghaz Key in Anatolia. Ugarit was naturally also in 
constant relation with the neighbouring kingdoms in Syria and Cyprus. 
It traded extensively with the Mycenaean Greeks. From its ruins, there- 
fore, we can learn much, not only about its own history but about the 
contemporary ancient world. 

During our last season we were exploring the eastern and southern 
wings of the great royal palace. So far as it has now been excavated the 
palace covers more than 27,000 square feet; that is, about four times 
the area of the royal palace of Alalakh, dug up by Sir Leonard Woolley 


English Miles 


at the modern Atchana on the Orontes, a little to the north of Ugarit, 


and three times the area of the palace of the Kings of 
the Hittites at Boghaz Key. It is thus one of the largest 
royal residences known in the ancient Near East. More- 
over, the palace of Ugarit is built entirely of stone, 
whereas the later Assyrian palaces were mainly con- 
structed of brick. 

To the four courtyards we had already cleared in the 
palace we added two more in the course of last year’s 
excavations. One had contained a garden with a lodge 
for the head gardener. Round the garden ran an alley 
on to which numerous rooms opened through door- 
ways or porticos flanked with columns. During the fire 
which partially destroyed the palace in the thirteenth 
century B.C., following an earthquake probably, pieces 
of furniture and other objects were hastily dumped in 
this alley. We have found part of them under masses 
of earth and stone from the walls of the palace that 
collapsed upon them. Here, too, someone had tried to 
salvage the business letters and inventories written in 
cuneiform on clay tablets by the steward in charge of 
the palace store rooms. And here were sets of weights 
based on the shekel, that is one-third of an ounce. There 
are very small weights for fractions of a shekel, probably 
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Map of the Near East during the prehistoric period, showing the position of 
Ras Shamra, the site of the ancient city of Ugarit 


on recent finds at Ugarit 


for the silversmith, and others for two, three, five, ten, twenty, 
and fifty shekels. These are in bronze or in hematite. The heavy st 
weights for 300, 500, and 1,000 shekels are in stone. One, which is cu 
with particular care in hardstone, corresponds to one talent, that is 
3,000 shekels. These weights show that at Ugarit a decimal system w 
in use different from the m 
in vogue in Mesopotamia or in 
Egypt at the same time, which 
was based on multiples of sixty. 

Amongst the business docu- 
ments of the palace steward wa 
found one religious text which 
reminds us of a similar tablet 
found amongst the commercia 
documents in the house of 
wealthy merchant we excavated 
to the east of the palace. It 
looks as if some citizens of Ugari 
kept religious texts amongst others 
of a more practical character, ¢ 
modern man might keep a Bible 
or a prayer book. 

In another corner of the palace 
garden, close to the place whe 
we had already found severa 
ivories forming parts of a bed- 
stead and of a table, we dis. 
covered two more examples oj 
carving in this material. One o 
them is a triple frame measurin 
twenty-eight inches by _ thirty: 
one. It once surrounded a gold 
bas-relief, but this had been torn 
out and will probably never be found. Treasure hunters presumaiy 
visited the palace after its destruction and carried away the gold z 
silver decorations of the furniture dumped in the alley round the 
garden. The oldest frames hitherto known were Greek; now we = 
one example from Ugarit of the fourteenth century B.c. Near the fre 
we found an ivory portrait head of one of the kings of Ugarit, rem = < 
ably well preserved. He wears a helmet inlaid with gold and silver 
His fine profile shows features of great dignity and beauty. 

The second courtyard that we clearéd last year was surrousa 
rooms containing the clay tablets that had constituted the political 2 
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The French archaeological expedition digging in the central archives of the 
© palace of Ugarit 


administrative archives of the palace. In the middle 
of this courtyard was a carefully built rectangular 
pond, fitted with a pipe by which any overflow ran 
down to a channel which communicated, in turn, 
with the main sewer of the palace. How the water 
was fed into the pond we do not yet know. The 
palace is built on a hill. But we hope to solve the 
problem of how they found the necessary water 
when we have followed the channel leading through 
the foundation of the palace wall into an area to the 
south of it which we have not yet excavated. 

In the south-western corner of this court was a 
small kiln for baking tablets after they had been 
written upon in cuneiform, the first kiln for this pur- 
pose that has ever been found. It is most surprising 
that on the baked clay tablets so far recovered from ~*~ 
the ancient palaces and cities in the"Near East, and A 
preserved by the thousand now in the British 
Museum and in the Louvre in Paris, no reference 

» this essential operation is ever found. About a 
mdred tablets had been piled in this kiln to be baked together. But 
he wall of the collapsing palace had fallen on the kiln before the baking 
as completed, so that about a third of the tablets were not yet hard. 
They are no longer legible. Most of the others are in perfect condition. 
7 are all written in the alphabetic cuneiform script invented by the 
scribes of Ugarit for their own language. Several of these tablets con- 
tain the texts of letters from neighbouring monarchs addressed to the 
ings of Ugarit, and must be translations from -the originals, which 
probably in Babylonian, the diplomatic language of the time. 
They are addressed to Hammurapi, the last known king of Ugarit; 
ae bore the same name as the famous king of Babylon who reigned 
venturies earlier. This may be a reminder of the fact that the Royal 
Jouse of Ugarit was probably of Babylonian origin. The destruction 
this southern wing of the palace must therefore have occurred during 

the reign of Hammurapi, near the end of the thirteenth century B.c. 

In one of these letters a king who styles himself the ‘sun’, and 
must therefore have been either the Pharaoh or the Hittite king, informs 
ammurapi that his country is short of food and soldiers urgently 
seeded since hostile forces are approaching. This may be a reference to 

‘peoples of the north and the sea’ who about 1230 B.c. began to 
de Anatolia and Syria and soon afterwards attacked Egypt. If the 


tablet 
century B.c., from the central archives, 
with the impression of the dynastic seal 
(nineteenth to eighteenth century B.c.) 


royal 


etter was written by the Pharaoh, it must have been the successor of ° 


ameses II, Mineptah, who threw back the northern onslaught at the 

ymous battle of Perir in the delta. A bronze sword, engraved with his 
vame in Egyptian hieroglyphs, has been found at Ugarit near the 
valace in the same archaeological level as.the kiln. This corfirms that 
lineptah was still able to maintain his connections with Ugarit and 

tis probable that he ordered bronze weapons from the arsenal of that 
ly to equip his army. Several other letters in the kiln refer to Ugarit’s 

tive sea king of Tyre, for example, had written to 
wre the king of Ugarit that a ship of his, wrecked on its way to 


a.) 
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Egypt off the Lebanese coast, would be salvaged and the freight handed 
back to its master. The king of Byblos, on the other hand, writes to 
Ugarit about the value of a freighter of his own needing repairs 
to the value of fifty shekels, so that the total value of the ship comes 
to 540 heavy silver shekels. It seems likely that the King of Ugarit was 
proposing to the King of Byblos to buy that ship, which was actually 
in the harbour of Ugarit. 

Other documents in the kiln are registers of men belonging to various 
trade corporations, inventories of minerals and other goods such as 
salt, wool, cereal, and oil. Olive oil was being delivered in great 
quantities, for in one case more than 1,000 jars are mentioned. Then 
there are lists of gifts distributed by or given to the king. Among 
the many personal names in these documents that of Abraham occurs 
twice. One of these Abrahams came to Ugarit from Egypt and in 
the second case from Cyprus. Not far from the kiln we found the 
entrance to an archive room containing some 200 tablets all written in 
Babylonian cuneiform—the diplomatic language of the day. All these 
tablets came from the chanceries of the Hittite kings or of their allies 
or vassals and had been kept together in what must have been a 
special part of the Foreign Office of the Ugarit palace. These documents 
include treaties with two of the most famous Hittite kings, Supiluliuma 
and Mursil II. Other documents are royal letters, commercial agree- 
ments, and correspondence about the security of caravans travelling 
between Ugarit and Anatolia. Each tablet is stamped with the 
royal Hittite seal or with that of the kings of Amurru 
or Karkemish or with those of high officials from 
these countries. These documents throw new light on 
the general history of the centuries after 1500 B.c., 
especially during the period of tension between Egypt 
and the Hittites. They show that the kings of Ugarit 
had succeeded in avoiding the occupation of their 
country by its aggressive northern neighbours and 
were keeping in line with the general Egyptian 
policy in northern Syria, where the Pharaohs from 
Amenophis II to Rameses and Mineptah were 
opposing Hittite expansion. 

The actual study of the Hittite seals on these 
documents has other points of interest. The inscrip- 
tions on the seals are in two languages, Babylonian 
and hieroglyphic Hittite. Hieroglyphic Hittite, unlike 
cuneiform Hittite, is still only partially deciphered. 
These bilingual seal inscriptions will therefore be an 
important help in this decipherment. These docu- 
ments also show that each Hittite king made use 
during his reign of several seals, sometimes as many 
as a dozen. Occasionally he seems to have handed the royal seal to a 
plenipotentiary sent to a foreign country so that he could use it on his 
behalf. Indeed, one of the original seals of the Hittite King Mursil II 
was brought to Ugarit and lost there during a partial destruction of 
the palace, where we found it among the ruins. 

Whereas all the Hittite seals are engraved with the name of the 
reigning king and were replaced at his death by those of his successor, 
the kings of Ugarit had a different system. During four successive reigns 
the same dynastic seal engraved with the name of the Babylonian 
founder of the royal house remained in use. Thus at Ugarit during 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. the idea of the power of 
the crown was already distinguished from: that of the king actually 
reigning. Authority was exercised in the name of the royal house 
rather than that of the monarch. who wielded it at a given moment. In 
the royal archives of Ugarit we found the impression of two variant 
dynastic seals, one of them dating back to the nineteenth or eighteenth 
century B.C., the other to the still very imperfectly known period between 
the eighteenth and the sixteenth century B.c. when the kings of Ugarit 
seem to have been obliged to leave their country and reside elsewhere. 
It was probably during this time that they had a copy made of their 
seal which was later used concurrently with the Babylonian original. 

The excavations at Ras Shamra and of the palace especially will be 
resumed this autumn. We hope-to find still more tablets, whether in 
Ugaritic or in Babylonian, or indeed in Hurrite or Sumerian, for 
examples of all these languages have already been discovered at Ras 
Shamra. There is also hope of finding further documents in the Cypriot 
script related to Minoan linear -B, now deciphered with such great 
cleverness by Mr. Ventris and Mr, Chadwick. One such Cypriot docu- 
ment has recently come to light near the palace, in the house of one of 
the Ugarit merchants, who had traded with the nearby island and with 
Crete, according to cuneiform records found on his premises. 

—Third Programme 
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Round the London Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL : 


HERE is something rather shocking about the sight of a nude 

model; it destroys one’s preconceived ideas. Drape your model 

in a sheet—preferably a damp sheet; draw her with the folds 

of drapery clinging to her body, and you will find that you are 
working from the antique; it is an exercise that may be recommended 
to art historians and to all those who wish to share something of the 
original emotions of the masters. But the nude, despite its eternal 
character, takes one by surprise. 
It is so very unlike an Ingres; it 
is not even like a Rubens or a 
Rembrandt; moreover it is so 
remote from the world of every- 
day affairs, combines in so strange 
a fashion the qualities of academic 
decorum and general impropriety, 
and is so charged, despite its sin- 
gularity, with historical associa- 
tions. 

For all these reasons, and some 
others, it can be either the best 
or the worst of subjects for the 
student. The best, because it may 
overthrow his ideas, teach him to 
look and to learn from a master 
who knows from his own experi- 
ence and the experiences of fif- 
teen previous generations just 
where observation falters and is 
eked out by falsehood or quota- 
tion. The worst, because the 
teacher himself may be blind and 
may teach the student to efface 
awkward truths with formulae, 
leaving the naked subjects 
clothed from head to foot in aca- 
demic clichés. 

The exhibition of drawings 
from the nude at the Victoria and 
Albert is therefore instructive; it 
promises much, much more, in 
fact, than it can give. There is 
but one drawing, a seated figure 
of a man by Rubens, about which 
one can be thoroughly enthusias- 
tic. For the rest the strength of 
the exhibition lies almost entirely 
in its examples of the work of 
English masters of the nineteenth 
century—surely the museum ys : 
could have made a better showing [o> Qumpems mia 
than this? Nevertheless there are 
some rewarding subjects for study. 
It is always a pleasure to look at 
the drawings of Alfred Stevens; they may not be immensely profound 
but they are wonderfully businesslike. Maclise comes out surprisingly 
strong and Henry Singleton looks very sincere and solid beside the 
weak skimble skamble efforts of Burne Jones. The contributions of 
Clausen, Schwabe, Orpen, Tonks, and Steer make one understand why 
Sickert was so much opposed to the nude in art schools. There are some 
astonishing omissions among the living artists; nevertheless students 
should visit this exhibition, and perhaps one day the Arts Council will 
do the job again on a grand scale, preferably with a living model on 
view for purposes of comparison. 

At Canning House, No. 2 Belgrave Square, there are some very 
charming paintings, in a very personal style, by Miss Jo Jones, At the 
Beaux Arts Gallery there are some decidedly workmanlike pictures 
by Mr. William Goldsmith, also some vivacious, acrobatic sculpture 


Drawing of a man, by Annibale Carracci (1560-1609): from the exhibition of 
drawings of the nude at the Victoria and Albert Museum 


by Emilio Stanzani. I apologise to these artists for giving them less 
space than they deserve so that I may attempt to deal adequately with 
the large retrospective show of Mr. Ben Nicholson’s works at the Tate. 

Those of us who like our painting to be ‘figurative’ may best 
judge this artist’s work from such pictures as ‘ Pill Creek’ or ‘ viet 
Carnstabba Farm’, works the pleasant colour and sincere drawing of 
which one can unreservedly praise. Nor shall we deny that the 
same qualities are to be found in 
his large patterned areas of ap- 
parently meaningless forms. es 
Nicholson has a lovely and deli- 
cate sense of colour, his work is 
infinitely tasteful, and he is 
wholly honourable painter—such 
a combjnation of qualities is un. 
usual and deserves a respect 
salutation. But depth, invention 
or any high degree of pictorial 
organisation are less easily dis 
covered in what one may, very 
loosely, call his canvasses. What 
one appears to find—but it cannot 
in any conscious way be presen’ 
—is a desperate effort to mak 
these tedious shapes interesting, 
tireless search for surface quali 
ties which may, by some proces: 
of artificial respiration, bring 
them to life. No one will be 
shocked or annoyed by these pic. 
tures, most spectators will enjoy 
their pleasant colour, their pretty 
superficial qualities of texture 
But few, I fancy, will find ther 
deeply moving. 

A serious artist does not devote 
himself to a search for qualitie: 
of paint, and yet Mr. Nicholson 
who is manifestly a serious artist, 
has somehow been reduced to thii 
trivial employment. How then hai 
he reached this impasse? Thé 
critic who consults the painter’ 
own writings, reprinted with ab 
surd typographical affectations if 
the catalogue, learns little. M 
Nicholson makes it clear that h 
believes that he is doing 
thing serious and important—h 
will astonish no one. For the 
he is not lucid. The critic tun 
instead to Sir Herbert Read 
preface and is upbraided: 

It is indeed a sign of the abject philosophical poverty of Eng 
art criticism that it has never come to terms with abstract 
non-figurative art. Our critics . . . persistently refuse to the art 
painting any but a phenomenal basis, and to deny [sic] to the plas 
arts in general those ideal forms which are the natural basis of 
other arts. This is a provincial attitude... . + 


Ne 

This sounds very bad; but might not our task be easier if the pk 
sophers themselves would speak more plainly? What, for instan 
does Sir Herbert mean by ‘ideal forms’? Is an isosceles triat 
more ‘ideal’ than Michelangelo’s Adam? One might : 
supposed the contrary. I suggest that Sir Herbert might 
Discourses or, if he finds Reynolds ‘provincial’ he - 
Dufresnoy. Then let him look at the nudes at South Kensingtor 
may further his education through art. . Dell 


Omi 
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Liberated France. By Catherine Gavin. 

Cape. 18s. 

N May 1945 General de Lattre arrived in Berlin 
0 ratify, for France, the terms of Germany’s 
urrender. Finding that it had not been arranged 
0 include a French flag among those of the 
\Ilies, he and his two aides collected a piece of 
ue serge torn from a mechanic’s overalls, a 
vhite cloth, and the red background of a Nazi 
lag. They induced women soldiers of the Red 
irmy to sew them together, but so great were 
he difficulties of language that the strips were 
pined horizontally and produced a Dutch flag 
nstead. At the second shot the makeshift 
Ate right way up, took its place among the 

: igs. 

The story is symbolic of liberated France 
4 its insistent nationalism, its addiction 
0 false starts and misunderstandings, its gay 
pirit of improvisation. This is the kind of story 
yhich Miss Gavin tells, with a wealth of first- 
and experience joined to careful study and 
locumentation: she tells it as a story, in fine 
iterary style and in a spirit of critical yet sym- 
athetic understanding all too uncommon in 
uch accounts of post-war France. 

Her narrative stretches from the landings in 
Yormandy in 1944 to the election of President 
Soty in December 1953, and for most of that 
eriod she lived in France as a newspaper corre- 

She recaptures admirably the changes 

' mood through which the French people 
assed in these years, now grim and patient, now 
xasperated and defiant, now joyous and ebul- 


ent. She explains with judicious care the course © 


internal politics which led in turn to the 
“ustration of communist efforts to separate 
trance from her western allies and to the re- 
ession of Gaullism. She skilfully relates the 
uctuations of French foreign policy, dictated by 
ne schism between east and west, the cold war, 
ad the wars in Indo-China and Korea, and the 
og cet of these changes upon internal 
In it all she never forgets the effects of 
; ese events upon the lives of ordinary people, 
feted more violently than in most other 
sestern countries by the turbulence of the post- 
ar world. And she is sensitive to the vagaries 
fortune which have so often given France an 
iadeservedly unfavourable press in Britain and 
United States. Germany and Italy, though 
x-enemy countries, have managed their public 
“ations with the west more astutely than the 
ench, and this is perhaps less due than she is 
ic] ined to admit to the fact that they had no 
‘eneral de Gaulle. 
 reryeg stalks, morosely and impassively, 
gh | the whole story, from 1945 onwards 
stently outdistanced by events yet with 
ence enough to be a disturbing element. His 
of economic reconstruction in 1945 in 
ofa policy of national grandeur and self- 
his attacks on ‘the parliamentary 
ts when they were in the throes of 
communism, his over-long tolerance of - 
rge when it was merely prolonging bitter- 
Perpetuating division, gave little evi-, 
statesmanship. Miss Gavin 
m to be right in accepting his own 
“that he was not, as many thought, 
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“He was a Bourbon of the Bourbons, having 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing’. 

The book makes good reading, for it is a 
dramatic human story well told. It is also a wise 
book, with truths of which British and Ameri- 
cans alike need to be reminded when they are 
apt to become impatient with the French. It 
hits upon the ultimate truth that ‘ the people of 
France enjoy being French’. In the winter of 
1946-47, with so many Europeans begging to be 
admitted to the United States, the French im- 
migration quota was one of the only two that 
were not filled. It is for the same reason that 
communism is receding mm France. And no one 
who cherishes European civilisation could 
welcome a world in which the French ceased 
to enjoy being French. 


Mark Rutherford: a Biography of 
William Hale White. By Catherine 


Macdonald Maclean. Macdonald. 25s. 
William Hale White, ‘Mark Rutherford’, died 
in 1913, and has long awaited a biography to 
supplement scanty and inadequate memoirs and 
recollections, for he has a permanent place in 
English literature. Born in Bedford, son of a 
robust Radical bookseller who in his later years 
became Doorkeeper of the House of Commons 
and wrote amusing ‘behind-the-scenes’ recol- 
lections of that place, Hale White was raised in 
his childhood to endure dreary sermonising in 
the Old Meeting House that had once been 
John Bunyan’s. In spite of this discouraging 
start, he consented (largely under the influence 
of his mother) to enter upon training for the 
ministry, only to be expelled; in a very high- 

anded manner, from the New College in St. 
John’s Wood for questioning the literal inspira- 
tion of each several part of the Bible.. The 
Rev. Dr. Harris, Principal of the College, who, 
in White. senior’s vigorous phrase, treated his 
students like Jersey cows tethered by forty feet 
of rope, showed, in his~conduct of the whole 
affair, that British Nonconformity in the mid- 
nineteenth century could be no less illiberal in 
its judgements and unscrupulous in its. pro- 
cedure than could the Kirk of Scotland at its 
worst. 

- Thrown out and bruised, Hale White did not 
lose his Christianity, partly because of the con- 
tinuing influence of that great preacher Caleb 
Morris, though he lost much of the dogmatism 
in which he had been brought up, and suffered, 
then and thereafter, from fits of black despair 
comparable with those endured by such larger 
characters as Samuel Johnson. Having to earn 
his living, he tried, first, schoolmastering, which 
he abandoned immediately; then work in 
the publishing house of the remarkable John 
Chapman, which brought him into contact with 
George Eliot in her younger days. Peddling 
books, however, irked his soul; and he trans- 


_ferred himself to a clerkship in Somerset House, 


which he.found intolerable drudgery. At twenty- 
seven years old he was fortunate to secure a 
clerkship in the Admiralty, in which Depart- 
ment he remained, advancing slowly but 
steadily, until he reached retiring age. For some 
time he had been augmenting his income by 
journalism and ‘occasional pieces’ of various 
sorts; but it was not until the last few years of 
his Service. that he began to produce the books, 

with the semi-fictional Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford (1881), and ending, after 
his with Clara Hopgood (1896), on 
which his fame chiefly depends. 


Hale White possessed a genuine, if limited, 
talent as a novelist. The series of novels afore- 
said, of which the best are The Revolution in 
Tanner's Lane and Miriam’s Schooling, give 
a vivid impression of Nonconformists and the 
social conditions of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century which can be obtained from no 
other writer. Nor are they merely descriptive; 
they pose and explain personal and philosophical 
problems, and their niche. in English literary 
history is secure. His essays and occasional 
writings, collected in Pages froma Fournal and 
subsequent volumes, are less important; but 
their excellently lucid style, and their absorption 
in perennial problems of life and action, renders 
them very readable today, even if their con- 
clusions are far from profound. 

As a man, however, their author was less 
impressive. He was, no doubt, a kindly character 
with socially unimpeachable leanings—a demo- 
crat, with sympathies towards the Chartist and 
the Christian Socialists, who in later years 
became fearful of the possible developments of 
democracy; he had little of his father’s tough 
radicalism. Besides being an _ intermittent 
melancholic, he was also something of a hypo- 
chondriac; he ‘ created —there is no other word 
—about noise in his vicinity and ugliness in the 
several houses he inhabited; he painted Somerset 
House as a prison at least as fearful as Dickens’ 
blacking-factory, and the fuss which he made in 
order to avoid being present at the wedding of 
his eldest son makes strange and comical read- 
ing today. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that his present 
biographer has elected to concentrate on the 
man rather than the writer, and to summarise, 
as if for examination purposes, the novels rather 
than to quote from them. As her subject himself 
wrote, ‘For my own part, I‘have seldom found 
brilliant critical essays of much use to me—I 
always look out for the inverted commas’, Miss 
Maclean, .whose attitude is one of uncritical 
admiration and her own style a compendium of 
all the clichés ever invented, might well have 
taken these phrases to heart. She has, none the 
less, gOne to great pains to collect the facts of a 
life hitherto unwritten, and it is to be hoped that © 
in the result she will induce her readers to 
return to the writings of ‘Mark Rutherford’ 
himself. 


Strangers in the Sun. By Noel Barber. 
Bles. 16s. 

A Fool on Wheels. By Barbara Toy. 
Murray. 16s. 

Lightest Africa. By Rodney Begg 
Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 

Lightest Africa. By F. Spencer Chapman. 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 

A Land Bewitched. By Gustav Regler. 


Putnam. 21s. 
Between them our five travellers have covered an 
immense section of the earth. The only signifi- 
cant omissions are the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Of all the continents and coun- 
tries, the lion’s share of wordage goes to Africa. 
Mr. Chapman and Mr. Begg write exclusively 
about Africa. Mr. Chapman, his wife, and three 
small children spent a year in an Austin and 
caravan journeying across southern and central 
Africa: Mr. Begg and wife spent all their time 
in. Tanganyika. Three-quarters of Miss Toy’s 
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JOHN McNAIR. A fascinating study of one of the 
most colourful and beloved public men of our time. a 
“Mr. McNair brings out well the integrity of the man.” 
_—The Times. Illustrated. - 12s. 6d. ; 
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HARRY HODGKINSON. A brief eucnnecae of a 

Communist idiom with historical backgrounds, > 

Authoritative and written: with some humour. $ 
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There is never a moment when 
a camel will not snap its 
master’s arm off if it has the © 
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remembers the canal to which 
Bude owes its existence, with- — 
out doubt the most ingenious 


Leif’s father, Erik the ne 
founded a colony here at the end 
of the tenth century. — ; 
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Africa wi “thie ease of the high-powered 
eign correspondent, did his story, and was off 
ain. Earlier in his book Mr. Barber had taken 

on his magic carpet from the Far East— 
aigon is the last ‘resort of yesterday in the 
ina of tomorrow ’—across Europe, the U.S.A., 
5 Caribbean, Central America, and so back to 
rope again. He promises another book on a 
immey from England to the Far East—by car 
S time. Perhaps Mr. Barber’s means of trans- 
rt will lead to a better book than this; for 
can observe acutely when he is so minded. 
It is a piece of publishing misfortune that 
r. Begg’s book should have the same title as 
r. Chapman’s. The latter “is a very. well- 
itten book that successfully evokes natural 
mery and wild life. It is certainly the better of 
> two. But there is a gay, light-hearted charm 
d warmth of spirit about Mr. Begg’s book 
it leads one to hope that it will not be 
mpletely pushed aside by its more distin- 
ished namesake. 
Miss Toy set out in her Land Rover, Polly- 
na, to make a single-handed journey from 
land across North Africa to Baghdad. 
eryone warned her of the dangers of such 
undertaking. The only dangers she en- 
untered were desert storms and a little rough 
ing from time to time. There were the rest 
uses and Officers’ Clubs all along the way to 
tore her morale whenever things got a little 
‘top of her. And there was, and this was an 
nost unconscious discovery as she went. along, 
basic decency in human beings that made 
2m help the stranger in their midst. Miss Toy 
ites with a competent ease and the afterglow 
a justified pride at having carried off her 
ature successfully in face of all the gloomy 
‘ebodings. 
Herr Regler is the only one of our travellers 
“0 had ‘time to stand and Stare’, and his is 
* only one of the five books that gives us a 
‘ture of the way people live and laugh and 
ty and cry and what goes into the making of 
fir living and laughing and playing and cry- 
. The land is Mexico, and the people are the 
exican Indians. The Mexican Indian, Herr 
sler tells us, is a person haunted by his past. 
then proceeds to tell us of that past. He 
$ heavily over the other travellers in that 
-him a country is made up of its people. And, 
call the awkwardness of the translation from 
_ German, the Mexican Indian comes alive 
. None of the other travellers even attempted 
make us understand the people of the lands 
which they travelled. 


‘Woman in Berlin. Anonymous 
Translated by James Stern. 

ker and Warburg. 15s.. 

“Wife Goes West 

al Matthews. Gollancz. 16s. 
the day Berlin saw battle for the first 
base ending two months later with her 
, A Woman in Berlin is the diary 
-year-old woman who had travelled 
Europe sketching before the war 
ited a smattering of Russian. Attrac- 
igent __ sophisticated but with her 
earth’, she was one of the first 
adjust herself to and to chronicle 
g episode in German history. Mr. 
in his introduction, oes for 


ities lies in its being wri 
terature, but as a form 0! 


thenticity and points out that one - 


they sents 


and others. Though liberally sprinkled with 
atrocities, it is a curiously heartening book to 


read, since the physical defilement of the author . 


leaves her spirit, though toughened, uncon- 
taminated. She sees even the men practising 
their ‘dog-love’ not just as beasts, but as 
primitive and lonely human beings. No one who 
is curious of the last days of Berlin should miss 
this book, the more vivid because it was not 
intended for publication and the wiser because 
the author is concerned not with politics but 
with_people. 

In comparison Mrs. Matthews’ account of the 
way she managed to get out of the Soviet Union 
and what she found in Egypt and western 
Europe must appear a gay and rather superficial 
document. But it is very readable, and her 
description of the various émigré Russian groups 
who look forward unanimously to a collapse of 
the Soviet regime, while disagreeing heartily 
over what should take its place, is something 
which this reviewer has not seen done better. 
It seems, however, unlikely that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union will pay as much 
attention to these groups as Mrs. Matthews 
does. 


The Mutual Flame 


By G. Wilson Knight. Methuen. 18s. 
* Shakespeare’s peculiar importance lies in his 
reluctance to part with flesh and blood, with 
actual dramatic experience, with the thing seen 
and known. He keeps as close as he can to 
nature, and to common sense, though he does 
not stop there’. So Dr. Knight; and what an 
admirable point of departure for a study of the 
Sonnets! For they are at their finest when they 
seem to be supernaturally articulate utterances 
by an average sensual man, caught in some 
obscure but intolerable sexual situation. Un- 
happily, Dr. Knight, says very little about the 
great sonnets at the end of the series, which are 
the best illustrations of this, except in his 
attempt to relate them to the ‘sequence’ 
addressed to a young man. 

During this attempt nature and common 
sense are left far behind. Take, for example, a 
sonnet which, since it seems to link the young 


man and the Dark Lady, is crucial to Dr., 


Knight’s interpretation—that appalling poem, 
“Two loves I have, of comfort and despair’ 
(144). The human situation here is that an 
intimate friend (‘the better angel’) has perhaps 
been seduced by ‘the worser spirit, a woman 
colour’d ill’. The tone of the poem is governed 
by the obscene quasi-theological punning intro- 
duced by the angel-devil figure (this, of course, 
is clear to Dr. Knight, though he labours un- 
necessarily to demonstrate the obscene meaning 
of ‘hell’, which was still available to Burns). 
The geseloument ofthe punning wryly indi- 
cates a situation even more dreadful than the 
prose sense conveys; but this is dome by a 
virtuoso’s control of low slang. Nature and a 
Sort of common sense are always present, and 
they introduce an unexpected element, a kind of 
wonder—how can a man so fully aware of him- 
self as horribly wronged see himself, simul- 
taneously, as a vulgar joke? On the stage the 
answer to such a situation is Othello’s. In the 
world of nature and common sense there is only 
some inarticulate mess of protest and acceptance, 
and that is what the poet here endows with a 
momentary, shocking, order. Dr. Knight’s 
interpretations are not so earthbound. He 
observes, of course, the ‘peculiarly intriguing 
complex of disgust’, but says it is induced ‘by 


the thought of the Apollonian ideal being tainted 


by the Dionysian horror’, This sonnet repre- 
necessary intertwining of good and 


celebrated in his Spake Zarathustra’. ‘ Nature’ 
is left behind at once. 

It is a direct consequence of this-kind of 
reading that this book, despite its foundation of 
close reading, is a nebulous Nietzschean struc- 
ture, celebrating a poet beyond good and evil, 
bisexually creative, conducting a homosexual 
affair with the Apollonian (the young man). The 


female aspect of this poet engages most of the 


author’s attention because it had most to do with 
the composition of the plays, and loved the fair 
young man. (Why then, one may ask in passing, 
does it complain in Sonnet 20 of his embarras 
de richesses, of the ‘one thing to my purpose 
nothing ’?) The Sonnets as a whole describe that 
development of ‘inward bisexuality’ in the 
poet’s ‘ soul-mind’ which made the great plays 
possible, and ‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle’ is 
an abstract of the lengthy process. 

Such, very simply, is Dr. Knight’s general 
view. A reader who finds it of small interest may 
well inquire whether there are not in the book 
illuminating observations on particular poems. 
There are such; but fewer than one might have 
expected. Applying his usual ‘ spatial ? method of 
interpretation, Dr. Knight treats the Sonnets 
almost as-if they were one poem, certainly as if 
the Quarto order is beyond question; conse- 
quently there are all too few extensive analyses 
of single sonnets. He is also committed to exten- 
sive identification of image- and symbol- 
patterns, which are too often unhelpful (‘ sum- 
mer is wholly desirable’, but winter is ‘full of 
care”... ‘ Sequential time is destructive’). He 
is also committed to Nietzsche. All these com- 
mitments tend to deflect attention from the 
Sonnets themselves. The book has great energy, 
and a strange scholarship; it is clearly the pro- 
duct of an important mind. What it lacks, and 
how great is the loss, is a continuous contact 
with flesh and blood, nature, and common sense. 


Lunacy, Law, and Conscience 1744-1845 

By Kathleen Jones. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 

A Royal Commission is at present considering 
the question of the consolidation and amend- 
ment of the laws relating to mental disorder and 
mental deficiency. No doubt all the members of 
the Commission will wish to read this book. It 
may be hoped, however, that complacency will 
not result from reading about the great changes 
that have taken place in the care and treatment 
of those suffering from mental disorder since the 
first Select Committee on lunacy in. 1763. Re- 
forms are needed now in the law and in adminis- 
trative practice, but they are very different needs 
from those which stirred the public conscience 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

This scholarly book by Dr. Kathleen Jones, 
embodying the results of much patient research, 
traces the connection between changes in 
opinion, changes in medical knowledge, and 
changes in applied administrative policies in 
Britain during the period 1744-1845 in relation 
to ‘the most helpless, if not the most afflicted ’ 
section of the community.The story thus runs 
from the first legislative mention of the insane 
as a distinct class—in a Vagrancy Act in 1744 
—to the passing of Shaftesbury’s great Lunatics 
Act of 1845, which set up a national adminis- 
trative structure, prescribed minimum standards 
of care, and established a uniform system of 
inspection and supervision of all institutions for 
the insane. 

Reforms were long in coming before mental 
and moral defect were no longer regarded as 
synonymous and before madhouses were re- 
placed by asylums and, in the twentieh century, 
asylums by hospitals. The account of these 
reforms, though primarily told in administrative 
terms in the Webb tradition, makes uncomfort- 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 

His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents ~ ; 

2 ; B ; 2 upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries ee a 

4 Orn in used to bring starvation and ruin ; ae 
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a Berkshire Today, he and his kin are reared Prerrc® 

; by an I.C.I. research station in Berkshire, 

so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, az ' 

more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 
3 The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of “Gammexane’ insecticides 

which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 
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Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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Sh oe only occasionally does Dr. Jones 
erself to look at the deeper and complex 
notives which determined attitudes to the 
nsane. Fear of the insane—of the sin of mad- 
ess—was clearly related to fears about oneself 
wor mad. Allied to this fear was the fear of 
he High Tories that any attempt to improve - 
he conditions of the insane would stimulate 
ocial unrest and the growth of liberal senti- 
nents. Institutional secrecy, superstition, and the 


torture were the alternatives to regarding the 
insane as objects of pity. 

Many factors, working one upon another, 
were responsible for changes in opinion and 
practice. Lunacy reform was not an isolated 
movement. It was connected with other reforms 
and events in the early nineteenth century— 
reforms of the penal law, new ideas in educa- 
tion and ~-medicine, and the work of great 
humanitarians like Shaftesbury and Elizabeth 
Fry. In all this, no single event was more power- 
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ful in influencing the course of lunacy reform — 
than the founding, in 1792, of the York Retreat 


by Samuel Tuke and his Quaker friends. Here 
was evolved a form of treatment based not on 
any scientific medical knowledge—which was 
indeed scanty at that time—but on Christianity 
and common sense. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Jones will give 
us a further volume which, in carrying the story 
beyond 1845, will depict the respective con- 
tributions of science and religion to later changes 
in the care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


4 Thirty Years. By John P. Marquand. Hale. 12s. 6d. 
The Day of the Fox. By Norman Lewis. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Trial. By Don M. Mankiewicz. Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
Rough Winds of May. By Nancy Hallinan. Gollanez. 15s. 


AT, after all, is a short story?’ 
asks Mr. John P. Marquand, in the 
‘ foreword to his Thirty Years, a per- 


beset selection of ten essays in the shorter 
ictional form which, together with six other 
niscellaneous pieces, constitute a series of mile- 
tones in his literary career; and he adds: ‘No 
ne, as far as I know, has as yet come up with an 
dequate inclusive answer’. According to Mr. 
thys Davies, in the preface to his Collected 
stories (see below), the short story is ‘a privately 
legant craft allowing, within very strict confines, 
wealth of idiosyncrasies ’; 3; according to Mr. 
Aarquand, it is ‘a narrative that fits with ease 
nd naturalness into a narrow area that is always 
urrounded by a frame of conventions’: by 
which he means editorial requirements and re- 
trictions, whether commercial, middlebrow, or 
want-garde. The reason why a satisfactory 
nswer to the question, as opposed to an adequate 
efinition of the genre, has seldom been given 
aay be because the question of length is also 
avolved: to mention English writers alone, the 
est stories of Kipling, Conrad, Lawrence, Isher- 
rood, Pritchett, Somerset Maugham, have rarely 
sen really short. Mr. Marquand himself is no 
ception to this rule; and when he speaks of ‘a 
arrow area’ or ‘ limited space’, he has in mind 
»mething. between 8,000 and 15,000 words. 
The stories reprinted here (each of them is 
ated and provided with a short individual pre- 
ce) were all “ designed to sell on the larger 
sriodical market’ and ‘intended primarily to 
fertain’: motives which appear to cause the 
athor some slight uneasiness, for—though his 
sproach to each item is severely self-critical— 
faint tinge of bravado and resentment (akin to 
wat underlying Mr. Maugham’s similar pro- 
puncements) is perceptible beneath the in- 
tence with which he reiterates the claim. His 
oblem, throughout three decades of profes- 
al authorship, has been ‘ to reconcile popular 
- with art’, and though he modestly states 
ined myself in the process’, few 
‘that in many cases the experiment was 
tly successful: particularly in ‘The 
*, with its truly terrifying portrait of 
ly military father and its wry ironical 
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You, Prince? ’, is one of the two best stories in 
the book: an opinion that, since both are listed 
under the non-fictional heading, seems to call 
for yet another definition of the medium under 
discussion. 

* Costa, a man who contemplated suicide fairly 
often, fished alone always’. With this compact 
and promising sentence, Mr. Norman Lewis in- 
troduces to us, in the second paragraph, the chief 
character in his latest novel, The Day of the 
Fox, set mainly in a Spanish fishing village, with 
two excursions to Barcelona by way of contrast; 
all the other characters are Spanish too: though 
there is, mercifully, no attempt to translate 
literally their idiom and dialogue. The villagers 
of Torre del Mar are Republican to a man, and 
Costa is ostracised because he was erroneously 
decorated for heroism during the civil war whilst 
in reality attempting to desert from service with 
the Nationalist forces. He and his ageing mother 
are reduced to living on arafas, an insipid, 
‘technically white’ fish with a poisonous dorsal 
fin; his betrothed, Elena, deserts him to seek 
employment in the big city; and, when a com- 
munist spy is betrayed (quite unwittingly) by 


a gipsy dancing-girl’s attempt to sell his secret 


radio transmitter, Costa automatically receives 
the blame. 

Mr. Lewis’ insight into the psychology of 
Spaniards is impressive, his style both trenchant 
and original, barbed with irony and wit; he 
is particularly good at describing scenes of 
violent action (a gruelling underwater struggle 
with a gigantic fish, or Costa’s desperate search 
for his fiancée in a fashionable bordello, which 
culminates in his defenestrating the proprietor.) 
The novel is also admirably and subtly con- 
structed, but seems to have two faults: (@) 
although short, it is a trifle slow in getting under 
way; (b) the author’s method of alternating be- 
tween his main characters makes for an apparent 
time-lag: for example, a letter promised on 
page 110 does not arrive until page 168, and a 
phone-call made on page 147 fails to have re- 
percussions until page 236, when in fact the 
whole of the action takes place within a few 
days at most. Nevertheless, those who persevere 
will find a rewarding experience in store. 

Trial, winner of the $10,000 Harper prize, is 
a study in corrupt American politics from right 
to left: both the insidious machinations of 
crypto-communist groups and the bull-dozing 
tactics of neo-fascist committees—such as 
that presided over by the easily identifiable 
figure of ‘Assemblyman Carl Baron Battle ’— 
are shown working behind the scenes, while the 
bewildered figures of Angel Chavez, a Mexican 


adolescent unjustly indicted for ‘ murder-rape ’, 


of the sinister forces massing in the shadows 
around them. While Mr. Mankiewicz’s style is 
clear and his narrative gift undeniable, a certain 
sketchiness in characterisation and an ability to 
handle large-scale, spectacular scenes such as the 
FAR (PC) Rally give the impression that his 
gifts are more suited to the cinema than to the 
sphere of the novel. Readers are advised to avoid 


-reading either the publisher’s advertisement on 


the dust-jacket or the plot-résumé printed inside 
the volume: both of which, by revealing the 
secret of a certain character’s duplicity (which is 
obviously not intended to be apparent), destroy 
the tension which the author has been at such 
pains to build up. 

Rough Winds of May comes to us also from 
the U.S.A., fervently praised by Professor Lionel 
Trilling, Miss Daphne du Maurier, Miss Pamela 
Frankau, Miss Kay Boyle, and The New York 
Times. Jubial Kerr (or ‘J.K.’), ‘ England’s 
greatest painter’, perenially impecunious and 
crippled with debt, ‘extravagant, careless, for- 
getful’ (in fact: a genius) is seen through the 
eyes of his skinny, leggy, sixteen-year-old niece 
Cissie, who is innocently but tormentedly in love 
with him. She belongs to a large and turbulent 
family: Pamela, aged fifteen, fancies herself 
already a beauty; Seth, at thirteen, is ‘ making a 
précis of Mein Kampf for the Lower Fourth’; 
Dumpy, aged three, likes to be read-to from the 
telephone-directory; and Darrin (‘a bit babyish 
for nine years”) wants to lie in the grass and hug 
and kiss his sister. They have a pet rabbit named 
Snowfur; the niece calls the artist Fatuncle: he 
calls her Girl, and greets her at the opening of a 
chapter with a cry of ‘ Rosy cheeks! ’; in the 
attic above his studio lives a hunch-backed female 
Russian pianist known as Nina-Queen; and 
Cissie’s handsome, young, mother-dominated 
admirer Basil turns out to be an incurable 
onanist. There is also J.K.’s servant-girl-mistress 
Sarah, who -speaks in Cockney (‘Oi really 
couldn’t sy, ducks’; ‘Oooops! I near forgot! ”), 
for the scene of this peculiar fantasy is pre-war 
London, where Miss Hallinan lived at her 
heroine’s age (“The rain again! Again the rain- 
ing! Wellingtons! Umbrellas! Mackintoshes! ”). 

Also recommended: The Collected Stories of 
Rhys Davies (Heinemann, 18s.). The author’s 
selection (forty-three out of eighty-odd pub- 
lished stories) and an impressive body of work; 
though some of his admirers may regret that he 
has not included, among the metropolitan 
pieces, ‘ Spectre of the Rose’, or the long, am- 
bitious and powerful ‘ Orestes ’; and Modern 
Italian Stories, selected by W. J. ‘Strachan (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) including pieces by 
Pirandello, Silone, and Moravia, among other 
writers less familiar in this country. 

J. Maciaren-Ross 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Too Much Sport? 


DEFYING PROTOCOL, I am going to say, as an 
act of appreciation, that I enjoy ‘ Bath-} Night 
with Braden’, the Priestley series, “You Know 
What People ‘Are’, and Ted Ray’s programme. 
They have helped to sustain me through the 
more solemn hours of televised tennis and 
cricket. Once again the normal afternoon 
programmes have been swept off our f 
screens, showing an arbitrary disregard of 
minority preferences, and also that the 
official rating of those programmes is low. 
Possibly the decision is based on economics. 
A larger amount of equipment and man- 
skill may be concentrated at Wimbledon 
than would be justified by fewer trans- 
missions. 

Then why not be civil about it and ex- 
plain the position to the disappointed 
regular patrons? Among them are many 
invalids and home-kept people, whose 
claims to consideration are placed well be- 
low those of the pavement throngs in front 
of the dealers’ shop windows, staring not in 
admiration of the game but for the pleasure 
of a free look. In spite of the Wimbledon 
hullabaloo, I think that the B.B.C. over- 
rates the audience for televised tennis. It is 
hard to believe that there is a great body of 
licence-holders who can take time off for 
tennis viewing. Automation is not here yet 
(and when it is, let us hope that they will 
find a prettier word for it). Meanwhile, 
ponderously interposing itself, there is the 
doubt whether the wholesale intervention 
of television during the working week is 
anti-social In a community suffering from 
labour dislocations, it does not seem emi- 7 
nently sensible. Probably the shift-work ~ 
factor enters the discussion at this point, A 
where I cheerfully resign it in favour of 
maturer thought. 

There are no complaints to be laid against the 
Outside Broadcasts department’s use of its 
cricket and tennis opportunities. Good pictures 
came to us from Wimbledon and Lord’s. I 
continue to think that tennis is too fast a game 
to be gravely watched on television. Our per- 
spectives are much the same as those of spec- 
tators in the operating theatre. We see a pattern 
of movements but not the inward drama that it 
represents. The small screen does not satisfac- 


As seen by the viewer: a champion heifer at the 
Royal Highland Show, Edinburgh, on June 21 


competitor in the 


torily contain cricket, either; and the reiterated 
actions of midget ficures can produce a tedium 
not infallibly relieved by the intermittent close- 
up or 2 Change of camera angle. The Limitations 
of television sometimes awkwardly emphasise 
the existence of what is tantalisingly just out of 
range. Compared with the eye’s ommiscience, it 
is a box of tricks. 

The OB. cameras had a busy week, apart 
from their too-protracted studies m the higher 
flights of gamesmanship. They showed us bo- 


and Copenhagen, at Ruislip Lido on June 24 


vine magnificence at the Royal Highland Show 
at Edinburgh; young dancers at a ballet school 
at. Camberley; Tintern Abbey; the Britannia 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth; water ski- 
ing at Ruislip; work at the Trinity House depot 
at Great Yarmouth; and the Greyhound Derby 
at the White City Stadium, London. The total 
showing time for that array of topics was just 
over three hours. Television is more journalistic 
than the journals, which are denied both its im- 
mediacy and action. There is possibly error in 
pitching our expectations higher, technically 
and sociologically. With facsimile newspapers 
made practical, it may be heading us towards a 
journalistic revolution greater than any since 
May 4, 1896. 

“Twilight at Tintern” demands more than 
casual mention. It was presented with the em- 
bellishment of an unusually good narration 
pits pty mated earre ogee a, 
served by Hywel Davies as the spokesman. Pic 
torially, she: peveninene ied dasa: Mneieee 
excellence. The bird-song seemed suspiciously 
varied and intense for late June: was it 
dubbed? The superimposed Gregorian chanting 
Was not music in this ear, which has no con- 
noiss€ur sensitiveness in that matter. More im- 
portant, was ‘ Twilight at Tintern’ profitless 
sightseeing? The poimt might be made, with 


water ski-ing competition between London 


hetenttons donc guid hecdsn tice 
who walked towards us out of a long evening 
vista to deliver his homily of history and faith. 
Many an old tune is played on the new elec— 
tromic pianos; even so, doting on the past seems. 
not the most suitable expression of the television’ 
genius. | 
It was more presciently engaged im reporting) 
the routine at the naval college, and it took us’ 
almost gleefully into the heart of the picturesque 
goings-on at Ruislip, where we had fine vicarious 
fun with the water ski-ing champions. The} 
“| Royal Naval College has reached the fiftieth 
' anniversary of its building, and television 
went there to give us glimpses of a litt 
known system of education and traiming for 
a type of career which may be the 
of as yet unforeseen changes. Frank 
well known on’sound but not often seen on 
television, showed himself to be a deft and 
self-effacing interviewer. Deft goes fo 
Alistair Cooke, too: his filmed Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation interview will 
the United Nations secretary-general, Dag 
Hammarskjold, was full of the stuff of 
good talk 
As for films, last week’s viewime wa 
nourished also by the supplementary labou 
of the B.B.C_ Television Film Unit, which 
provided a film of the launching” 0 th 
Empress of Britain on Clydeside, s 
filmed excerpts from successive ints ok: 
at Wimbledon, and ‘Ulster Mirror’. 
ship launching film put on record an amu 
ing exclamatory aside from the Queen 
* Oh, heavens! ’-as well as providme pros 
yet again of the superior fluency of ff 
Scots artisan when called on to talk fe 
publication. It was a pleasure to Hsten 
Sandy McDowell, Willie Hall, and thes 
Empress fellow craftsmen. 
The San Francisco conference supphet 
the impulses for Christopher Maybh 
* Peaceful Coexistence?’ programme, numbe 
5. Postponed from the election period, 3 
had gained in topical significance if hardli 
im technique. The device of filmed telephe 
talks, which may or may not have been going ¢ 
in the sequence shown, tended to become mox 
tonous as viewing, though not as info: matic 
We heard first-hand opinions from experts 1 
France, the U.S., Germany, and Great B: 
opinions which in fact were often guesses. 
did not hear any high hopes of a successful ¢ 
come at San Francisco. That note of discow 
ment did not invalidate the programme, 
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vas a further contribution to a 
aluable series. 
“Growing in Grace’, from the 
3imhurst Ballet School, Camberley, 
ever finally declared its interest or 
uurpose. What was it, to make pro- 
taganda for the Actors’ Church 
Jnion or to show us some of the 
ecrets of ballet training? Hum- | 
yhrey Fisher, the producer, left at. 


east one viewer in altogether 
nuddied doubt. 
REGINALD PouUND 
DRAMA 
t Family Portrait 


_AST SUNDAY’S PLAY, ‘The Happy 
*risoner ’, had been adapted by John 
AcNair from the novel by Monica 
Yickens. The point of that novel 
vas the discovery of happiness by a 
nan crippled in the war, and com- 
elled to be a chair-borne spectator 
f life. There was the farm, there 
vere the-birds and flowers to watch: there 
vas a kind of life in which a deprived and frus- 
rated man could somehow: mingle. That is 
nuch more easily conveyed in narration than in 
cting, and the play concentrated mainly upon 
is slowly developing love for his nurse. Since 
he, though cheerful, was aloof and had an 
ntanglement elsewhere, the invalid, who was 
iven to- violent bouts of world-hatred, hardly 
truck me as a happy prisoner: the title seemed 
uisleading, at least until the end, when one 
Jarriage was being made, another obviously 
oming, and a third mended. 

This should demonstrate that a book centred 


m a man has become a play dispersed among a 


amily. There lies Oliver North, the grievously 
rounded: around him buzzes a tetchy sister 
tho has had a husband long a prisoner of the 
apanese; she also has a guilty conscience about 
neighbouring R.A.F. type, and has plenty of 
eason for being on edge. His mother is a kindly 
ass-pot, and another sister is a gawkish girl- 
bout-the-farm; this last is angrily aware of her 
ncharming ways and always ready to be petu- 
nt. There arrives an old relative by marriage 
ho is a trifle daft, and has kleptomania. Happy 
wisoner ? 
That the play should develop into a family 
ortrait is nothing against it, if the portraiture 
> lively. Plot in this case is much less than per- 
and Douglas Allen’s production 


ad clearly. He was obviously more interested in 
m than in being clever with his cameras, and 
hat service of the actor, without pursuit of the 
"genious angle, was most welcome. Television 
‘ama is robbed of its vitality when it puts the 
achine before the man. 

The nurse, one felt, was so calm, so com- 


nursery or kitchen, as to be a trifle inhuman 
her excellence: but Sarah Lawson’s acting 
id much to give this good angel a human actu- 
ty. Robert Brown as the crippled Oliver 
sd us a genuine fellow, with a simple state- 
at of feeling devoid of actorish tricks. Par- 
alarly good was Monica McLeod as his lanky, 
ish, unfeminine sister, a. part freshly writ- 
d wittily rendered. Olga Lindo, needless to 
suld not lay a maternal finger wrong, while 
Howells, as the nervy sister, continually 
her exasperating ways intelligible and the 
acter, as far as might be, likable. Miss 
lis can be most effectively expressive in a 
r which viewers have often appre- 
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‘The Happy Prisoner ’ 


‘tent, and so ready to help any of the family 
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as Oliver North 


members were plausible in a home that was 
believable. 

Tuesday night’s play, ‘ The Dance Dress’, by 
Michael Voysey, is a simple East End story of 
young love, young poverty, the glitter of a 
tempting dress, and the disastrous fall to temp- 
tation: to be bleak, sincere, and moving in ‘low 
life’ surroundings is not to attract those who 
look to the theatre, or to television, for purposes 
of escape. Kenneth Haigh and Shirley Eaton 
brought veracity to the star-crossed lovers of 
Mean Street, and their concluding scenes had to 
stand up to one of the incidental risks of tele- 
vision, a ‘ technical hitch’, at the very crisis of 
the play. In film acting there can be infinite re- 
takes and repairs if things go wrong; but the 
television actor has to face the danger that the 
final surge of his passion may be cut short with 
a sudden blackout and that he must endure 
some minutes of agonised delay until, with nor- 
mal service resumed, he must suddenly recapture 
the flow of soul so cruelly interrupted. The 
players in this case countered the break in their 
performance—at its moment of. highest urgency 
—with courage and success. 

On the lighter side of the week’s programmes, 
J. B. Priestley’s ‘You Know What People Are’ 
moved easily and happily along its snapshot 


Shirley Eaton as Fay and Kenneth Haigh as Rickie 
in ‘The Dance Dress’ on June 21 


on June 26, with (left to right) Sarah Lawson as 
Nurse Elizabeth Gray, Ursula Howells as Heather Sandys, and Robert Brown 
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course. Priestley is doing in pictorial 
form what the old essayists from 
classic times onwards have done in 
books of ‘ Characters’. There is no 
time for much use of words, and 
Priestley achieved some excellent 
compression as the types. were 
flashed on parade. On Wednesday 
he dealt with contemporary mem- 
bers of the professions, and I espe- 
cially liked his (and Clive Morton’s) 
glimpse of what a newspaper inter- 
view is really like: a harassed and 
rather shabby reporter is extracting 
a series of curt negations from a 
stubborn party» who does not want 
to be reported at all. 

Both Priestley’s people and 
Bernard Braden’s bath-time com- 
rades were in good form, but the 
Saturday-night Variety Parade was 
deplorable in its supposedly comic 
features: Johnny Lockwood has the 
air of a winning simpleton, but no- 
body could win with a script as 
poor as his. Most disappointing 
were Richard Murdoch and Kenneth Horne in 
an attempted burlesque of Café Continentale. 
Their clowning was mere crudity and showed 
no invention. Recently we have had capital 
Saturday-night shows, with Frankie Howerd 
and Ted Ray as their central figures. This time 
there was no such starry centre and the comedy 
turns did the B.B.C. no good. In view of the 
sumptuous promises in the Variety line now 
being poured out by commercial television, it is 
foolish to let the name of Shepherd’s Bush be 
associated with such stuff as last Saturday’s 
‘ Parade ’, 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Are We All Met? 


THERE THEY WERE again, and on Midsummer 
Night, immortals, romantics, mechanicals, the 
triple alliance of the wood near Athens. Good; 
and yet, as Touchstone says elsewhere, it was 
but so-so. The revival of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (Third) had been fitted with a 
new score by a German composer, Carl Orff. 
It is not for me to pronounce upon the quality 
of the music; but I can, and do, complain about 
the way in which it was allowed to punctuate 
the text of the ‘Dream’, to thrust its intrusive 
commas and semi-colons into the heart of the 
verse. The Hermia-Lysander colloquy in the 
first scene was splintered. Hermia’s ‘I swear to 
thee by Cupid’s strongest bow’ became almost 
a delivery at dictation speed to fit the interven- 
ing music. Throughout the evening there were 
too many extraneous sounds. The ‘ Dream’ 
should make its own music, and one was sorry 
indeed for*such speakers as Robert Harris, Cecile 
Chevreau, and Gabrielle Blunt (the Hermia) who 
had to set their own melodies against an inter- 
loper. 

A few early verbal extras seemed to be in the 
mood of the occasion: those iterations of ‘My 
lord!’ after Theseus’ speeches, and Puck’s 
‘How now, fair spirit! ’ and ‘ But room, good 
fairy! ’ About that time I found myself remem- 
bering an otherwise admirable edition of the 
‘Dream’ that slid into explanatory italics 
(‘ Mortified by this rebuff’, ‘Irritated by her 
importunity ’, and so on). Still, the performance 
grew. Robert Harris’ Oberon, not a sinister king 
of shadows but a commanding one, spoke with 
the right splendour. His Titania (Cecile Chev- 
reau) seemed to be a little discouraged, doubtless 
by the musical atmospherics. These did no harm 
to the members of Peter Quince’s Amateur 


articulate Parish Councillor E ‘had oon aman 
_ who, years ago, could hardly wait for the ~ 


_ *Pyramus and Thisby’, without visual trim- 
Es mings: to aid it, came across with good cheer. 


have expected—but he did not let it interfere” 


= alarming vibrato. R. D. Smith had produced - 
the interlude simply (no such verbal twists as 
‘ whisisper ’ 


_ Snug, and the partitioning Snout got everything 


--—s over to us, and for me the musical invention’. on Tuesday kept me out of the ‘ 
but on Sunday I was shown round 


a had its one moment of the night when Bottom 
Dea. sang ‘Now am I dead’ in a joyful baritone. 
Later, Flute-Thisby broke into song—‘ broke’ 
is the word—and, on the whole, we had not 
known a jollier death. Valentine Dyall’s Theseus 
Tet nothing extraneous disturb him. It was wise, 
¥ in the circumstances, to use such splendid voices 
- —— as those of Mr. Harris and Mr. Dyall. But the 
evening was a fight, and one does not expect that 
in the ‘ Dream’, of all plays. = 
_ Yes, again they were all met—Ivy Compton- 
Burnett’s prodigious talkers, spilling themselves 


now over the school that is the scene of ‘ Pastors © 


_ and Masters’ (Third). The boys stayed in the 
_-__ background; their elders were all present and 
_ correct in one of Miss Compton-Burnett’s drives 
at futility, hypocrisy, pretence. Norman Shelley 
ee had a hollow boom as a plagiarist in the toils; 
Ronald Simpson’s schoolmaster threw off a 
delightful prize-day speech (‘We are all glad 
to celebrate the good work done by our boys’), 
complete with a pompous snort that had nothing 
to do with the ‘umph’ of a Mr. Chips. But, 
as usual in these entertainments, the dominant 
voice was Beatrix Lehmann’s (‘ What insight we 
are getting into the minds of writers! ’): when 
she spoke I remembered acid and rat-traps, 
_ rancid honey, the scraping of a tramcat’s trolley- 
arm, Herr Orff’s music, and a long and dire 
wind from the east. Another beguiling invention, 
xs B with Peter Mellors as co-dramatist and Chris- 
: topher Sykes to produce. What went wrong with 
_ the timing? I mourned for that lost half-hour. 
‘The people: brought together in ‘The High 


. and the Mighty’ (Home), by Gilbert Thomas ‘ 


tae Ree - from Ernest Gann’s novel, were passengers on 
Rae? an aircraft from Honolulu to San Francisco. An. 
engine burned out; it was too far to get back, 


etic a and the flight forward would be perilous. 


om Danger passed, as we felt it must, though it. 
of proved to be a ‘mighty close shave’. As usual. 
_-_—_—on these adventures, we got to know the people 
AN on board very well, but I found them familiar 

types and indifferent company. What mattered 
a was the business of getting the aircraft home; 
i even if one could not appreciate the detail (‘Is _ 
fe _ this understood? ’ asked the skipper, and I shook 
+ my head at the radio set) the predicament was 
ae _ exciting enough in itself, and upon that the 
2 lee play lived. Hartley Power and Robert Ayres 
ak -acted forcibly; Archie Campbell kept us air- 
_ borne. 


: $e me J. C. TREWIN 
‘THE SPOKEN WORD 
% _ , Explorations 


. ie: - three lectures on poetry called ‘The Dyer’s 
= = What Is Poetry About?’, ‘The Poetic Pro- 


‘minutes to be read before starting’ off on a non-— 
; aa oration. Mr. Lumsden had the same style. ‘ 
By that time Bottom had a cold—as one might 
- with the histrionics of Pyramus and his sudden’ 


and ‘wownd’); a Quince in full 
~ crackle, an Irish Flute, an agreeably roaring 


itrewy LISTENERS will be erase to the B.B.C. | 
for its thorough presentation of W. H. Auden’s 


- Hand’ in which he examined the three themes 


_ THE LISTENER the following week. 
Most of my other listening last week took me 
to foreign parts, not from any deliberate choice 


_of my own but because the B.B. C. by design or | 


accident had arranged that the outlook of the 
‘Spoken Word should be widened. Over, accord- 
ingly, to Greece and Turkey on Sunday; to 
Thailand on Tuesday; Montenegro on Wednes- 


day; India, Burma, and Norway on Thursday. — 


But I must not pretend that I took all my 
opportunities. 
“Goodbye to Ithaca’ and a slip of the memory 
Snake Farm in 
Thailand ’; ae 
“Tstanbul ” by” John Beckwith in the second of 
his four talks on a journey to the eastern Medi- 
terranean called ‘ Monks, Mosques, and Moun- 
tains’, and I much enjoyed my visit. He knows 


what to look for and how to share his interests — 
_and pleasures with his listener. 
So, too, does: John Usborne, who in ‘ They 


Call it Crna Gora’ gave an alluring description 


_ of the romantic and mountainous land of 
Montenegro, now part of Yugoslavia, and its 
tall and dignified inhabitants. I should like to - 


visit the restaurant pitched 2,500 feet above the 
Adriatic, although Mr. Usborne did not tell me 
what I would be likely to find_on the bill-of- 
fare; but I would be inclined to avoid that vast 
hotel at Titograd with its hundreds of bed- 
rooms. In an amusing and attractive talk called 
‘The Peanut Girls of Rangoon’ John Stock- 
bridge did not give me much idea of the town, 
nor did he intend to, his theme being a group 
of grubby and amusing little peanut sellers to 
whose wiles he: became a willing victim. In fact, 
during his tour of duty there he became a 


friend to all of them, while they in turn pro- 
~ tected him from being grossly overcharged by 


exorbitant tradesmen. __ 

These three talks occupied only fifteen 
minutes each: ‘Around Oslo’ lasted half an 
hour, and there, sure enough, as in so many 
other quarters of our globe, we found those 
indefatigable — trotters, Richard Dimbleby, 
Audrey Russell, Wynford Vaughan Thomas, 
Henry Riddell, and John Ellison, stationed at 
various points of vantage in and about the 
capital of Norway—Mr. Dimbleby perched pre- 


cariously on a tower of Akershus Castle, Miss 


Russell actually aboard the Kon-Tiki raft (no 
less), Mr. Thomas—more bardic than ever 
. before,. an eisteddfod in himself—installed 
appropriately enough in the Folk Museum, Mr. 


Riddell adding yet another striking figure to the _ wrj 


Vigeland Sculpture Park, and Mr. Ellison at a 


_restaurant dangerously close to the Olympic ski- ~ 


jump. Their descriptions were so lively and 
vivid that they roused a momentary longing in 
the breast of one relentlessly faithful to the 
warm and classic south to venture into those 
hyperborean parts. 


‘Indian Town Forum’ did not {ransport AIS. 


to India; it brought India to us in the persons 


of four distinguished representatives—Miss 
Kamila Tyabji, barrister; Kushwant Singh, 
Unesco specialist on Indian affairs; Dr. 


Shelvankar, journalist; and Professor Chand- 
rasekhar, economist—who answered questions 
put to them by an audience in Loughborough 
Training College. Many of the questions con- 


cerned the problems with which India is coping - 


today, and the replies, fully discussed by the 
visitors, were extraordinarily interesting ; in fact’ 
this was one of the best of this pei fee 
that I have heard. = 


CK) @ fr 
treated « five evenings later and soteas panies in : 


I failed on Sunday to say 


- “Comte Ory’ 


respectful ‘add it to the Welsh tiara, : 
aie ARMSTRONG ~ =e 
oth 7 >. a 


i 


music o. 
Bex. = Medieval 


* LE Come Ory’ is, among forgotten operas, 
Signor Gui’s most delightful discovery. When 
all has been said about the triviality of the plot 
_and the thinness of the music, the piece remains” 
a delicious entertainment, as listeners, heari 
the laughter in the auditorium last week, c 
enviously note. For here a great deal of 
pleasure depends upon the acting and f 
expression of the singers: but by no means 
for the musical qualities of the score are « 
sufficient to enchant the listener, and make. 
dispute the adjective ‘thin’. ‘ Delicate” would | 
be more apt. For the distinguishing feature of | 
is the finesse of both melody and 
texture by contrast with the more blatant manne 
of Rossini’s Italian comedies, Confronted wit 
a more sophisticated audience, Rossini rc 
his wit to suit their taste. 
’ The plot is repetitive, in that the same sit 
tion is used in each act. But at least the sec 
act is much stronger than the first, so tha’ 
opera proceeds to a real climax of dramat 
musical interest, instead of limping rather lamely 
to its close, as even “The Barber’ does. The 
action is absurd, but isn’t it absurd to ask 
it should be anything else, so long as it am 
One might as well fault Mr. Messel for 
anachronism of his costumes and scene 
complain that the disguise of a dozen tenors | and 
basses in the habits of nuns is ‘ unconvincing 
- Excellent performance is the chief requ 
and we were given that. Vittorio Gui | 
himself more completely at home in Rossi 
music than in ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, of which 
he gave a disappointingly insensitive Perf 
ance. The cast was, with one exception, Rg 
which first revealed to us the delights. of the 
opera at Edinburgh last year. Giuseppe Valdengo” 
replaced Sesto Bruscantini as the Count’s boon. 
_companion, and. made him a drier-witte 
with less gusto in his humour, but 
amusing character. Juan Oncina mixed 
with twinkling mischief as before, while 
fluently, if not always with perfect bea 
tone some sof ies most difficult mu 


last Seles ina, Miss Hatababe no ‘sings | 
with greater conviction, even if not eve 
of the fioriture is pete in pla 


nunciation, in which Miss Cad ni set 

example for the rest to study. © “ 
If ‘Le Comte Ory’ is to be di 

trivial, WHat adjective an we ae 


The trouble is that the jokes have t 
—and very efficiently this duty wa’ 
by Philip Hope-Wallace—an 1 even. a 
o be explained is a | 
Some of Guillaume “Apollinaire’s 
feeble, or ‘perhaps his notion of <= 


the” other hand, is often, thou 
* fresh and aire He p 


s forfnidable as Rossin‘’s, and it 
) hearing the piece for the sake 


down the scale of taste and wit is repre- 
ed by the contrast of these two operas! 
rom these dissipations let us turn for a 
nent to more serious matters, and nothing 
id be more serious than Dr. George’s disser- 
ns upon ‘Music and Science’. I cannot 
pretend to the knowledge of physics which 
‘would have enabled me to understand all he has 
‘to say. But his examples have been extremely 
‘interesting in the light they shed on the nature 
ete! tone. In particular, his use of elec- 
ic filters to separate the fundamental note 
of an oboe from the upper partials served to 


” 


~ 


7”) 
. 


Denise Duval’s performance. But what a 


age 


confirm the olservationy of Mr. Mackworth- 


Young, who discovered by the same means that 


the sound of, say, a low G in the bass voice. 


consists almost entirely of upper partials, the 
fundamental G being so weak as to be almost 
inaudible. Yet the human ear, by some extra- 
ordinary process, corrects this balance, so that 
we have the impression of hearing the note as 
low as G. 

In addition, Dr. George has shattered some 
illusions about the nature of pianoforte-tone, 
illustrating his remarks with reversed record- 
ings of the sound of pianoforte-music. Musique 
concrete need go no further than this in the 
way of horrifying sound, consisting of an eerie 
crescendo with, oddly enough, no sense of an 
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impact at the eit where each Pre was struck, 

The week also witnessed the end of the series 
of concerts, relayed from Birmingham, contain- 
ing all Vaughan Williams’ symphonic works. 
The ‘ Sinfonia Antartica’ superbly played under 
Sir Adrian. Boult’s direction, with Miss Ritchie 
once more perfectly supplying the wordless 
cantilena of the disembodied voice. Another 
Midland event was a concert given by the 
Laurence Hudson String Orchestra, who im- 
proved on their previous performance, playing 
with real vitality and fire. Their chief need is for 
a firmer pianissimo tone. I also listened to part 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ with in- 
genious noises ORFF. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


A Modern Spanish Composer in England 


COLIN MASON On Roberto Gerhard 


MONG modern composers, of all 
nationalities, none have had more 
problems than the Spanish. Like their 

e colleagues in the other musically more 
remote European countries, they have found 
themselves confronted, in addition to the 
general difficulties that all composers of this 
century have had to face, with that of recover- 
‘ing from nineteenth-century nationalism and its 
exploitation of distinctive musical traits taken 
from folk music. Then fresh, fruitful, and neces- 
sary, these marked national styles have gener- 
ally proved burdensome to their heirs, and few 
of the countries that produced great nationalist 
composers in the nineteenth century have found 
comparable successors for them. Chopin, 


Smetana and Dvorak, Grieg, and to some extent 
the national school in Russia, have dogged their. 


successors to this day. Even Janacek, who was 
Dvyofak’s junior by very little, and represented 
an entirely different ethnographic group within 
Czechoslovakia, was too late, and found -the 
‘demand exhausted. And Stravinsky and 
‘Prokofiev established themselves by emigration 
and by losing a good deal of their Russian 


identity. The only east European country to_ 


produce a major nationalist in this century has 
been the one that failed to do so in the last— 
Hungary. And it is clear that the younger Hun- 
‘garian composers are already finding difficulty in 
going on from Barték and Kodaly. 
__ Spain has much in common, musically, with 
Hungary.- Each has a distinctive ‘ popular’ 
national style that has long attracted other com- 
posers. Like Hungary, Spain produced no great 
nationalist i in the last century. Unlike Hungary, 
, she has had no Bart6ék in this. The 
‘nearest she has come to him is in Falla. But 
whereas Hungary provided Bartok, through 
t music, discovered only about 
1900, with an authentic new national musical 
differing sharply from the popular so- 
* Hungarian’ style, Spain, lacking such 


“only try to write in the popular style, 
was also the authentic, with a more 
tone than foreign composers could 


s the end of his creative career he 
; style, which sufficed for minor com- 
) as Albeniz and Granados, too limited 
works, and made great efforts to 
, finally ‘succeeding in the neoclassical 
ord Concerto. The liberation of 
at last seemed imminent. But from 
for the remaining twenty years 
produced nothing. Although 


Is, Cost es rack: cori, 


e / go on as before was futile, 


and in despair he gave up composing altogether. 

It was into this situation that Roberto 
Gerhard, born in Tarragona in 1896, grew up. 
His creative career began as Falla’s ended. His 
early tuition had been with Granados for piano 
and with Pedrell for ‘composition, but when 
these studies were finished in 1922 he too began 
to feel the oppressiveness of the Spanish musical 
atmosphere. To escape it he chose, as Falla 
had done, to go abroad for further studies, but 
he did not repeat Falla’s mistake of going to 
France, whose composers were themselves much 
attracted by the Spanish style, and too like him- 
self in temperament really to help him. He 
deliberately chose instead to study with a com- 
poser whose musical world was as far as possible 
from his own, who had little sympathy for musi- 
cal nationalism and only contempt for composers 
who sought inspiration in folk music— 
Schonberg. 

At this period Schénberg had just formulated 
the principles of twelve-note and serial composi- 
tion, and was writing his first works based on 
them. Gerhard soon adopted them. They pro- 
vided exactly what he needed, since, in trying to 
compose according to them, ‘he had no need to 
think of trying to suppress obtrusive national 
‘turns of speech. On the contrary, the difficulty, 
and even the challenge, was to preserve his 
national identity. The distinctiveness and 
strength of the Spanish musical character were 
now an advantage; and. helped him, like 
Schonberg’s other oustanding non-Teutonic 
pupil (now being discovered), the Greek 
Skalkottas, to establish and preserve his inde- 
pendence beside the two leading Austrian pupils, 
Berg and Webern. 

His music was quickly distinguished, owever, 
not only by a-national but also by a personal 
identity. The independence of mind that led him 
to seek out Schonberg also characterised his own 
twelve-note practice—although it has expressed 
itself, paradoxically, in a closer adherence to the 
comprehensiveness of Schonberg’s practice than 
can be found in the music of most other twelve- 
note composers (including even Berg and 
Webern), who have all seized on certain proper- 


ties of serial technique and concentrated on these 


at the expense, or even to the exclusion, of 
others. Even where Gerhard believes that he 
differs most from Schénberg, in his emphasis on 
harmonic as well as on ‘ linear’ or contrapuntal 
writing, he is in fact still very much nearer to 
him than either Berg and Skalkottas on the one 
hand, who perverted the twelve-note method by 
using within it tonal harmonic procedures, and 
never threw off the peculiar harmonic-dynamic 
character of tonal music, or on the other hand 
the more radical Webern and the growing school 


a 


of composers descended indirectly from him, 
who limited the method by a thematic-harmonic 
use of a certain type of symmetrically con- 
structed note-series (also favoured by Schén- 
berg, but for different reasons) to give each 
work a very distinctive, because very limited, 
harmonic character. Gerhard’s use of the twelve- 
note technique follows neither of these general 
post-Schonbergian trends, but embodies the 
whole range of Schénberg’s own usage, with the 
addition of the principle of permutation (based 
on certain features of Schénberg’s practice) by 
which the order of the notes within the various 
divisions of the series (generally the two hexa- 
chords), 
equivalent to the principle of harmonic inyer- 
sion in tonal music. 

It is in part because of this richness and com- 
plexity of his technique that Gerhard, like 
Schonberg, has not shared in the relative popu- 
larity that has been won in recent years for 
twelve-note music by the tonal and more superfi- 
cial exponents of it. What has also been to his 
disadvantage, however, is his nationality again. 
After his years with Schonberg he returned to 
Spain about 1930, and remained there, much 
esteemed, until 1938, but after the collapse of 
the Republican Government he was forced into 
the exile that has been the fate of so many 
composers of his generation, and has spent the 
last seventeen years in England, becoming very 
much anglicised. At this stage escape from the 
influence of his native musical culture was no 
longer what he needed. On the contrary, the 
once enervating Spanish musical atmosphere 
could now have proved bracing again, and by 
living there and breathing it he might have felt a 
stronger challenge to try to reconcile in some 
way the Spanish idiom with the twelve-note 
method. 

In exile he has had no such incentive, and 
although he has occasionally reverted to a 
more obviously Spanish style for theatrical or 
lighter works, his symphonic music has been 
only as Spanish as he could not help its being 
—which is not more than Dallapiccola’s is 
Italian or Skalkottas’ Greek. It is true that it is 
not less so either, and his music has probably 
gained as much as it has lost by his exile. Where 
he has lost is in terms of the national, and con- 
sequent international, recognition that would 
under normal conditions have been his in Spain. 
And the loss has not been only on his side, As 
the first Spanish composer to make an original 
and personal major contribution to European 
symphonic music he has added to the musical 
stature of Spain. But Spanish music has lost 
the stimulating influence that he could have 
brought to free and fertilise her at last. 
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may be freely varied on a_ serial 
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Whe Bos Cigawlles te the World 


THE HOUSE OF STATE EXPRESS 210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


You'll be much better off if you 
_ invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


30; INCLUDING BONUS 
WA —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details.will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 


becomes my regular smoke— 


STATE €XPRESS 


A half-thought has been nagging, 
that in many ways I am doing better than [ was, 


and treating myself better, yet I am letting a few pennies 


stand between me and the enjoyment of a very much better cigarette, 


From now on, what was an occasional treat 


3/11 For 20 
also in packings of — 
1025-750 100 | 
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Banking and YOUR JOB | See 


The saying that an army marches on its stomach is attributed to 


Napoleon, and it is fair to assume that this astute commander was 
just as alive to the importance of paying his men as to that of 
feeding them. ; : rs 
Each day the vast industry of catering in all its ramifications goes 
into action to feed the people. Each day the banks open to provide 
cash, to clear cheques and to help in many ways to keep the wheels 
of industry turning. Food and finance are basic to every industry. 
Banking plays its part in feeding the nation and is in contact with 
every corner of this vital industry. If you have any problems of a 
financial nature you are invited to call at our nearest branch where 
you will find the manager friendly and understanding. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1954) ed, Vimy akeek £363,655,940 


ff you need to get ready: one large mixing 
‘i. bowl; one small basin; one wooden 
an; one palette knife; something in which to 

sep two pints of warm water; two. one-pound 
dread tins. The ingredients are flour, wholemeal 
und self-raising; salt; sugar; yeast, and warm 


_ It is best to buy the wholemeal flour from a 
baker whose supplies are always fresh, but it 
can be obtained from most grocers. Divide your 
three-pound bag equally the first time, thus the 
second batch is already weighed up for yout 
next two loaves. Yeast can usually be bought 
fresh from some pastry-cook or grocer, but the 
sasiest form is dried, obtainable in small packets 
Ir One-pound tins. One tin of dried yeast lasts 
me any time up to six months, and the bread 
fastes exactly the same whichever form you use. 
_ These are the quantities of ingredients you 
will need : See 
i Ib. of wholemeal flour (plain, or self-raising 
- _ if preferred) , 
_ kb. of white self-raising flour 
1 rounded dessert-spoon of salt 
i 1 $s rounded dessert-spoon of dried yeast, or 
- 1 ounce of fresh yeast 
fiat dessertspoon of sugar (castor or granu- 


oe 
‘1 to 2 pints of warm water 
irst, weigh up the flour and put into a large 
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By ANN FRANCIS 


bowl, mix in the salt, and leave this bow] in a 
warm place. The bottom oven of a solid-fuel 
range does well, but the top of the boiler or gas 
oven, or even the airing cupboard, are suitable.~ 

Measure the yeast into a basin, crumbling. the 
fresh variety. Add sugar and stir in about a 
quarter of a pint of warm water. Leave in a 
warm place for ten minutes. 

Grease the tins with lard and sprinkle with 
flour, leave to warm. At the end of ten minutes 
the yeast should be double in quantity and look 
thick and creamy. If it does not, leave it longer. 
More time can be allowed for any of the pro- 
cesses, according to your heat, but never less. 
When the yeast satisfies you, make a ‘ well’ in 
the centre of the warm flour and stir in yeast 
and then as much warm water as the flour 
will absorb without becoming water-logged. I 
can usually manage one-and-a-half -pints, some- 
times a little more. The more water you can 
mix in, the fresher your bread will remain, and 
it does stay fresh for about a week. 

When you have fairly firm dough, divide it 
equally between two tins. Many people prefer 
handling the mixing, but in case there is anyone 
like myself who hates the feel of pastry, let me 


_ assure you it is unnecessary to touch this dough 


at all. After mixing entirely with a wooden spoon 
it can be transferred with that and a palette 
knife into the tins. 

Leave the tins covered with a clean tea- 


i 


towel, somewhere warm, to rise for twenty 
minutes, At the end of this time the dough 
should-be nearly to the top of the tins, but if it 
is not, leave for longer, as the rising is all done 
before the dough goes into the oven, where the 
greater heat kills the yeast, Leave in a medium 
oven for thirty minutes. At the end of this time, 
the bread should have a hard-to-the-knock brown 
crust and be coming away slightly from the side 
of the tins. Leave in tins for a few minutes 
before turning out on to a wire rack. s 
—‘ Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


FRANCIS BIDDLE (page 1141):  Attorney- 
General, U.S., 1941-45; member of the inter- 
national military tribunal at the Nuremberg 
trials; author of The Fear of Freedom, The 
World’s Best Hope, Democratic Thinking 
and the War, etc. 


JOHN LAWRENCE (page 1143): has recently re- 
turned from a visit to Moscow; lived in the 
Soviet Union from 1942 to 1945 as British 
Press Attaché and editor of The British Ally 


CLAUDE SCHAEFFER (page 1162): Director of 
the French archaeological expedition to Ras 
Shamra; Professor at the Collége de France; 
author of The Cuneiform Texts of Ras 
Shamra-U garit 
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- Crossword No. 1,313. 
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Literanumeral. 


By Crank 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
* Melee 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


“losing date: first post on Thursday, July 7. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ontaining’ them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


The clues lead to words which do not necessarily: 
we the same number of letters as the correspond- 
ng lights. Before insertion in the diagram, figures 
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narked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
i decisien is final 
2 


must be substituted for any of the following Roman 
numerals (whether singly or in groups): I, V, X, L, 
C, D, M. The substituted figures are not necessarily 
the fewest possible from the Roman numerals which 


. they replace. Thus, ALIVE might become A54E, 


AS04E, AS15E, or ASOISE. 


The unchecked letters (taking all Is and Os to be 
figures) might be arranged to read: HURRY UP BERTS 
PATH. The sum of the digits in the complete dia- 
gram is 112. Punctuation is to be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Sing with a small measure inside you; -see 
people doing it when they’re happy 
10. She appears in a work by Gounod—Ivanov 
conducting, perhaps 
11. Bits of rock may be damaging with men inside 


- 13. Tied to a wheel, I was in a fix. I only could 


move my tongue 
14. Introduce ; 
17. Backward orphans must always have a young 
nurse 


20. Concerning the returning assembly, the old 


female shoe-dweller did 2 : 
23. Half of ten and what she might sing—rather 
blue i 


_ 24, Chess-piece to go nimbly backwards 
‘25. Like a mouth opening to show gold if I lay 


back 
26. Orcadian sheds the snow-shoe thus—from the 


right 
rae cn in the South of France 
28. Washes and rubs the Scots sweep the wrong 
_ way after a false start 


DOWN 


1. Ree may be made of haircloth; at least, so one 
ears 
2. To involve the start of a dunghill 
3. Magnetic force is the same when reversed 
4, To pitch or toss is a kind of therapy 
5. Hazards a blow on the head, like an hour-glass 
6. Conductor expressing protest near Moscow 
7. Fleet 
8. To swallow a ton is nothing to us, having huge 
appetites 
9. Snail genus, sounding as if he smears 
12. In addition, sentences do not start with it 
15. In a way, like in Ohio and Pennsylvania, this 
Alabama town is east 
16. Apollo’s slept; the reverse in Hyperion’s case 
18. Returning trouble—it has bass at the heart of it 
19. Rendered an air-bed cover empty 
21. Far up in the sky 
22. In Leicestershire; stubble is sometimes so-called 
24. Spanish pass, a trench going up, oxygen is 
short 


Solution of No. 1,311 
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Prizewinners: list prize: Rev. H. J. C. Matthews 
(Tipton); 2nd prize: T. Seath (Richmond); 3rd 
prize: W..F. Luckett (London, N.3) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence’! or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate’ Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 
I am completely satisfied with the Italian 
Course. thanks to which I have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. (1.B. 514). 
HIS letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 

by the Pelman method. 
This wonderful method enables you to learn 
aforeign language without.using a word of Eng» 
lish. Grammatical complexities are eliminated, 


Reduced fees for Her Majesty's Forces. 


The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books. one for each language :— 


French, Spanish, German, Italian. 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson. gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. WELkeck.1411/2 


DOES THIS 
REA 


The lordly lion, born 
to roam in freedom, 
knows fire as his natural enemy. He is 
forced, by fear of the whip or by hunger, 
to spend long years of rigid training to 
jump through a flaming hoop. This 
practice, usually carried out abroad by 
trainers outside the reach of British law, 
prepares him and hundreds like him to 
amuse paying audiences and to face a 
lifetime of cramped living. 
Please—will you send a donation to help 
the R.S.P.C.A. intensify its efforts to 
prevent the tormenting of performing 
animals? Or will you display a collecting 
box? Gifts for sale, donations and legacies 
are gladly received. Please write to The 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 
tos Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, .Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. June 30,1955, 
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MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY 
PAY FOR ITSELF Sere nd ae 


sailing . . . hiking? Crossing the Channel? 

Wherever you go, or whatever you do, you’ll have plenty to write 
about ... to turn into saleable articles, sketches or features—if 
you know how to set about it. 

Don’t say “I wish I had the time to write about that...” or “that 
would -make a good story if...” Get down to it—learn how to do it 
properly—by taking a postal course with the London School of 
Journalism. You will be under no obligation. 

Remember that the London School of Journalism was founded 
under the aegis of that great journalist Lord Northcliffe. It has en- 
joyed the patronage of many of the most famous editors and news- 
paper proprietors and its present patrons are Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E., and Sir Newman Flower. 

Advice is free, fees are low. Write for “Writing for the Press” 
post free from 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 ; MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over the world.’’ 
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Preparation for 
Examinations 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Uniy. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., &e. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim 


Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; inst iment > 
* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar (56), 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE — 
- COLLEGE 


Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


ESTABLISHED 


SECURITY AND MORE 


Letyour money 
earnatax-paid 
return of 


Pate 


EQUIVALENT TO 
OVER 42% on AN 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT 


THE STANDARD. RATE 
Interest accrues from day of 
investment. Facilities for 


prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


I7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON; E.C.I 
TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 


131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON; Ww. 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 
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1955 MORRIS OXFORD 
15 GNS..PER WEEK 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN LIMOUSINES 


Day or Ceriod Hire. 
HARDY HIRE 


(PROPRIETORS: R. HARDY & SON LTD) 
55 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, 


LONDON W1 


BELFAST * BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD * BRIGHTON 
LEEDS « LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER * READING 


200 YARDS FROM SWANSEA * WEMBLEY * WORTHING 


MADAME TUSSAUDS 
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AERTE® 


Birds don’t care about 
heat or cold; they’re 
insulated by air trapped 
in their feathers. In cellular 
Aertex you can be air- ~ 


SHOWN HERE: a wet « 

Our famous insulated in just the 
children’ s . same way—free as a 
sports shirt— bird from weather bother. 

very popular with 
boys and girls. Plain 

tlcigG er cde You're air-conditioned 
chest sizes 24" to 34" 


in AERTEX all year round ie 


from 12/9 to 20/9. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO ADVERTISING MANAGER 


(54) AERTEX, I LONG LANE, LONDON, $ E.I, TELEPHONE; HOP 2855 Genuine Aertex 
3 : 55: pears this labat 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course — 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for — 
the General Certificate of Education examinas 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other externa} ~ 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Loc 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, 
and many intensely practical (non 
courses in commercial subjects. ae 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until -Successfulz 
Text-book lending library. Moderate feesy 
payable by instalments. 4 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
tequest, mentioning exam. or subjects. in 
which interested to the Secretary (Difi): 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


ST. ALBANS 
er call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN 
YOU ARE SICK 


STUTIS 


(A registered Friendly Society 
founded in 1912) 

STUTIS is a sick benefit Society founded 
primarily for the teaching profession |) 
but open to.all professional workers, 
who are invited to.join it to enstre 
financial aid in illness. 
An annual contribution of from one to 
twenty guineas. 
SICK PAY of from 10/0 to £10.10.0 a- 
week and an average return of 75% of 
annual contribution to’ form a 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which compound 
interest at 239 ‘per annum is allowed 
and. from which cash withdrawals may 
be made. 
Write for booklet giving full information 
S.T.U.T.LS. (S. Dept.) 

The Secondary Techni¢al and University 
Teachers’ Insurance Society 

29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Telephone: EUSton 6737 
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CHAPPEL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPAN 
50 New Bond Street, 


Telephone: MAYfair 7600 
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